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Z^KO: 

H  Stor^  of  flDonte  Carlo. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

"  TO  LOVE,  OR  NOT  TO  LOVE  ?  " 

"  How  say  you  1     Let  us,  0  my  dove, 
Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  Heaven  above 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love  1 " 

"  I  wonder,  "  said  Madame  Fano  suddenly, 
after  a  dreamy  pause  during  which  her  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  upon  the  distant  sea, 
''whether  science  will  ever  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  moral  and  spiritual  attraction. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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It  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  discovered 
the  principle  of  gravitation ;  but  what  a  much 
greater  boon  to  mankind  it  would  be  if  some 
clever  person  succeeded  in  laying  down  a  set  of 
rules,  founded  upon  exact  knowledge,  wdiich 
should  teach  us  why  such  and  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  sentiments,  qualities,  should 
produce  a  given  result  upon  the  human  or- 
ganism !  There  must  be  a  law  to  govern  such 
combinations.  Just  as  in  chemistry  particular 
elements  will  or  will  not  amalgamate,  so  certain 
natures  meeting  are  bound  to  do  each 
other  either  good  or  harm.  One  never  discovers 
which  till  too  late.  If  one  could  be  guided  by 
the  laws  which  undoubtedly  operate  in  the 
invisible  world,  social  intercourse  would  be 
delightfully  simple  and  uncomplicated.  There 
'would  be  no  unhappy  marriages,  no  false  or 
forced  relationships,  no  need  to  grope  by  instinct 
after  enlightenment.  We  should  avoid  what  wre 
knew  to  be  antipathetic,  and  cling  without  fear 
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to  those  with  whom    our    dispositions   wTere    in 
harmony." 

Madame  Fano  uttered  this  long  philosophical 
speculation  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  expectation  of  a  reply. 
She  laughed  softly  as  she  concluded. 

"  In  relation  to  what  ? "    asked  Warrender. 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden  of 
the  Villa  Kilsyth.  The  grounds  were  closed 
in  by  olives  and  pines,  which  seemed  a  barrier 
against  the  outer  world.  A  soft  breeze  soughed 
gently  through  the  branches  overhead.  A  little 
thicket  of  orange-trees  screened,  them  from  the 
house.  These  were  at  once  in  fruit  and  bloom, 
and  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  A  mimosa 
scattered  its  golden  pollen  at  their  feet.  The 
sun  lay  low  on  the  horizon.  The  olives  cast 
mysterious  shadows,  and  between  their  gnarled 
trunks  there  shone  a  tender  after-glow.  Faint 
echoes  floated  from  the  promenade,  but  here 
all  was  dreamy  and  still. 
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Madame  Fano  leaned  back  in  a  cushioned 
basket-chair,  while  beside  her  stood  a  little 
table  upon  which  fruit  and  tea  were  laid. 
The  scene  had  an  air  of  homeliness  and 
domesticity,  refreshing  after  the  garish  acces- 
sories of  an  hotel.  Varuna  was  pale,  and  there 
was  something  of  languor  in  her  mien.  She 
complained  of  headache  and  fatigue.  It  was 
her  first  appearance  down  stairs  that  day  ;  never- 
theless, when  Warrender  called,  he  had  after 
a  little  delay  been  ushered  hither  into  her 
presence.  A  volume  of  Browning  was  in  his 
hand.  Seeing  her  listlessness,  he  had  proposed 
to  read  aloud  ;  and  choosing  the  poem,  "  Two 
in  the  Campagua,"  had  watched  her  furtively 
to  discover  how  deeply  she  was  affected  by 
it,  A  pause  had  followed  the  reading.  Her 
remark  broke  the  silence. 

"  In  relation  to  you,  I  suppose.  You  don't 
believe  in  the  theory  of  spiritual  correspondences, 
and  I  feel  too  stupid  at  present  to  expound  it. 
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Nevertheless,  our — "  there  was  the  slightest 
perceptible  hesitation — "  our  friendship  is  an 
exemplification  of  what  I  mean." 

Warrender  leaned  eagerly  forward.  The 
subtle  passion  of  the  poetry  he  had  been  read- 
ing still  thrilled  his  nerves.  He  had  seen  that 
her  lip  trembled.  There  was  a  troubled  moving 
of  the  spirits  of  both  ;  each  knew  it ;  .each  felt 
the  inward  agitation. 

"Does  this  touch  you?"  he  asked,  glancing 
down  at  the  open  page. 

"  Yes — but  why  love — why  in  poems  and 
novels,  always  love  ?  I  know  '  the  pain  of 
finite  hearts  which  yearn.'  I  have  felt  at 
times  an  almost  maddening  need  of  sympathy 
— when  the  darkness  has  closed  suffocatingly 
round  me  and  I  have  longed  for  a  handclasp 
to  assure  me  that  I  myself  was  not  a  ghost 
— not  one  of  the  evil  spirits  which  seemed  to 
press  me  on  all  sides.  But  this  was  not 
the    mere    womanish   desire   for  supremacy   or 
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affection.  There  was  plenty  of  that  sort  of 
thing  in  my  life.  It  appeared  to  me  only  the 
most  horrible  mockery.  You  know — I  have 
told  you  what  I  have  suffered  from  that  terrible 
feeling  of  blank  desolation,  of  separateness  from 
those  who  are  talking  and  laughing  around  me. 
It  was  after  my  husband's  death  that  I  felt  it 
most.  I  had  impulses  to  torture  —  to  kill. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  whether  it  were  not  I 
who  had  caused  his  death.  I  dared  not  be 
left  alone  with  my  child.  There  are  things 
now  belononno;  to  that  time  which  I  have  hid- 
den  away — which  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at. 
That  was  when  I  first  became  dependent  upon 
gambling.  Play  seemed  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  myself  —  then,  just  before  you 
came,  all  those  dreadful  sensations  came  back. 
I  felt  certain  that  in  time  I  should  go  mad. 
When  I  saw  you,  something  within  me  made 
me  sure  that  you  would  help  me.  I  was  so 
glad  when   you   told  me   that  you  had    wished 
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to  marry  Helena.  I  am  a  different  person  now 
— I  feel  calmed  and  soothed.  Yon  have  made 
me  better — you  have  exorcised  my  demons." 

Warrender  rose  and  approached  her  chair, 
standing  over  her.  "  Madame  Fano  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, his  voice  vibrating  with  earnestness, 
"  you  humble  me  to  the  dust,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  make  me  the  proudest  man  in 
the  world.  How  is  it  possible  that  I  can  have 
done  this  for  you  ?  It  is  your  own  beautiful 
soul  which  has  spoken.  There  would  be  no 
demons  to  exorcise  if  you  were  but  true  to 
yourself." 

"  Or  to  your  belief  in  me,"  she  answered 
with  a  smile.  "  You  put  me  on  honour ; 
perhaps  there  lies  the  secret  of  your  influence." 
Suddenly,  as  a  step  sounded  upon  the  gravel 
near,  her  tone  changed  to  one  of  light 
raillery. 

"  Unfortunately  with  you,  Mr.  Warrender, 
precept  and  example  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
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you  rebuke  my  gambling  propensities,  and  yet 
you  encourage  them  by  winning  for  me." 

Colonel  Cazalette  appeared  from  behind 
the  orange-trees.  He  had  overheard  the  last 
words. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  he  said  when  he  had  made 
his  greetings  with  his  usual  suave  courtesy, 
"  you  worship  chance  after  the  fashion  of 
those  tribes  who  sacrifice  new-born  infants 
upon  the  altar  of  their  god.  And  talking  of 
chance,  have  you  heard  that  this  morning  the 
Polish  plunger  committed  suicide  in  his  rooms 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  ?  I  have  just  seen  the 
Princess  Titchakoff.  Report,  which  is  so  cruel, 
of  course,  connects  her  with  the  catastrophe, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Tripot  encourage  the 
scandal.  It  is  certain  that  rouleaux  of  gold 
were  found  in  the  victim's  pockets,  and  that 
the  Princess  has  given  orders  for  her  removal 
to  a  villa  close  to  Yillefranche.  Already  the 
ghouls   of  the    Casino   have    rifled    the    body ; 
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and  I  overheard  a  certain  lady  congratulating 
herself  upon  having  secured  a  lock  of  the 
dead  man's  hair  as  a  sure  talisman  against 
ill-fortune." 

Warrender  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust. "  Are  such  tragedies  as  this,  common 
occurrences  here  ? " 

Cazalette  gathered  a  bunch  of  mimosa  and 
coolly  inhaled  its  fragrance.  "  Wherever  life 
is  at  its  highest  pressure,  there  is  bound  to 
be  tragedy.  Perhaps,  considering  the  combi- 
nation of  forces,  one  finds  less  here  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected — or  else  one 
does  not  hear  of  it.  The  newspapers  are 
bought.  Even  editors  can  be  gagged  with 
bank-notes.  Tragedies  !  of  course  there  are 
tragedies.  Where  the  carcass  is,  there  the 
eagles  gather  together.  Pack  humanity  closely, 
and  you  may  predict  the  result.  What  about 
your  London  Bridge  suicides,  and  the  revela- 
tions   of    your   police    courts  ?     The    stage    is 
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larger,  that  is  all.  Where  but  here  do  you 
see,  in  an  area  of  a  few  square  yards,  all 
the  passions  brought  into  play  under  such 
varied  and  complex  conditions  !  I  take  the 
world  as  I  find  it,  Mr.  'Warrender,  and  make 
the  best  of  its  resources.  It  seems  to  me 
that  certain  safety-valves  for  what  you  may 
be  pleased  to  term  vice,  are  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  working  of  human  machinery. 
Sewers  and  cesspools  may  be  foul  in  them- 
selves, but  they  tend  to  preserve  the  public 
health.  From  that  point  of  view  I  don't  join 
in  the  clamour  for  the  suppression  of  Monte 
Carlo.  It's  the  vulgarity  of  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  that  is  revolting.  Refined  supersti- 
tion is  not  offensive — such  as  yours,  Madame 
Fano.  Yet  in  the  abstract  ? — A  dead  man's 
hair — a  living  man's  heart  ? —  " 

He  paused,  seeming  to  await  Yaruna's  reply. 
His  words  might  have  been  resented  as 
insolent,    but    his    tone    was    dulcet,    his    air 
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deferential,  and  expressive  of  benevolent  in- 
quiry. Warren  der  turned  pale  and  would 
have  replied,  but  was  checked  by  a  look  from 
Varuna.  Her  eyes  flashed,  she  rose  from  her 
chair ;  but  the  sight  of  Cazalette's  imperturb- 
able face  seemed  to  turn  the  edge  of  her 
anger.  She  merely  smiled  in  the  slow,  scornful 
manner  which  had  not  been  so  habitual  with 
her  of  late,  and  sank  back  again. 

Cazalette  continued  with  bland  indifference. 

"  If  all  gamblers  possessed,  like  Madame 
Fano,  the  art  of  infusing  poetry  into  roulette! 
She  is  a  queen  who  receives  allegiance  and 
owes  none." 

"  In  that  case,"  rejoined  Varuna,  "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  dismissing  Mr.  Warrender 
before  reverses  test  his  fidelity.  Our  compact 
of  friendship  holds  good,  but  some  one  else 
shall  stake   for  me  in  future." 

Warrender's  eyes  sought  hers  in  a  glance 
of  troubled  appeal.     At  that  instant  a  servant 
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approached  bearing  a  telegram,  which  he 
handed  to  Madame  Fano.  She  opened  it ; 
her  cheek  flushed  slightly ;  and  she  looked  up 
with  sparkling  eyes,  addressing  Warrender. 

"  This  is  good  news — at  last  !  My  sister 
has  left  Paris.     She  wTill  arrive   this  evening." 

She  was  startled  by  the  change  in  his  face. 
The  slow-gathering  cloud  of  weeks  had  burst 
suddenly.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  truth 
illuminated  his  soul.  He  saw  his  passion  in 
all  its  bareness,  realising  at  the  same  time 
its  depth  and  its  shallowness,  knowing  that 
it  had  displaced  but  had  not  banished  his 
abiding  love  for  Helena.  Nevertheless  the 
shock  was  horrible.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  His 
moral  being  seemed  thrown  from  its  balance, 
and  two  powerful  influences  were  waging  war 
against  each  other  within  him.  He  had  a  distinct 
consciousness  that  one  part  of  his  nature  clung 
faithfully  to  the  memory  of  Helena,  and  that, 
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compelling  as  was  his  infatuation  for  Varuna, 
his  will  did  not  deliberately  sanction  it.  He 
had  a  longing  to  escape,  to  be  in  solitude. 
He  dared  not  look  at  Varuna,  for  instinctively 
he  felt  that  she  had  read  his  secret.  He 
stood  dazed,  at  the  moment,  hardly  aware 
that  she  was  speaking. 

"  Mr.  Warrender,  I  wonder  if  it  would 
trouble  you  to  find  my  mother,  and  give  her 
this  telegram.  She  is  either  in  the  Casino  or 
the  Hotel  des  Anges,  and  it  would  be  well 
that  she  should  hear  of  Helena's  arrival  before 
committing  herself  to  any  arrangements  for 
the  evening." 

Warrender  took  the  telegram,  and  in  a 
voice  which  he  vainly  strove  to  command, 
declared  his  willingness  to  do  Madame  Fano's 
bidding. 

Varuna  and  Cazalette  were  left  alone. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A     LOVER     DISMISSED. 

Cazalette  stood  intently  observing  Madame 
Fano,  while  she,  with  eyes  drooped,  remained 
motionless,  as  though  preoccupied  with  thought. 
Presently  he  said  with  a  tremor  of  ten- 
derness in  his  tone  :  "I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
looking  so  ill." 

She  glanced  up,  and  their  eyes  met.  Re- 
called to  the  present,  her  composure  vanished. 
Her  cheeks  became  flushed  ;  her  voice  faltered. 

"  I — I    am   not   very   well.     My    head   still 
aches.     There  is  thunder  I  think,  in  the  air."' 

"You  will    not  go    to  the    station    to  meet 
your   sister  ?  " 

"  No." 
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"  You  told  me  not  long  ago  that  Mr. 
Warrender  wished  to  marry  Miss  Kilsyth. 
Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  ? " 

"  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  it,"  she 
replied. 

There  was  a  pause.  Cazalette  seated  himself 
upon  the  chair  which  Warrender  had  occupied 
a  short  time  before. 

"  Madame  Fano,"  he  said  seriously,  "  we  are 
— if  you  dislike  the  term  old  friends — at  least 
old  acquaintances.  Will  you  listen  kindly  to 
me  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 

His  tone  touched  Varuna,  or  perhaps  she 
was  hardly  yet  herself,  for  she  answered  with 
a  sweetness  which  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  stiffness  of  her  usual  manner  to  him. 

"  That  is  a  small  favour  ;  surely  I  can  readily 
grant  it  in  return  for  the  kindnesses  which 
you  have  done  me  in  former  days." 

"It  gives  me  happiness  to  think  that  your 
recollections    of    me    are    not    entirely    harsh. 
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How  you  have  altered  !  I  don't  know  whether 
the  change  has  been  greatest  during  the  five 
years  of  my  absence,  or  in  the  three  weeks 
that   have  passed  since  my  return." 

"  Of  course  you  find  me  altered.  Before 
you  went  away  I  had  gone  through  so  much ; 
my  health  was  broken.  Now  I  am.  quite  well, 
and  my  life  is  comparatively  free  from  care." 

"  In  spite  of  what  you  say,  you  do  not  look 
well  or  happy.  I  thought  the  first  night  I  saw 
you  again  that  you  had  grown  very  hard,  and 
I  was  not  surprised.  When  we  parted  you  had 
endured  a  terrible  shock.  You  were  unnerved, 
your  spirits  were  shattered.  For  months  after- 
wards my  heart  ached  when  I  thought  of  you. 
It  was  pity  for  you  which  made  me  leave  you. 
Often  I  have  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
kinder  to  us  both  had  I  remained.  I  am  sure 
of  it  now." 

"  No,"  she  interrupted  haughtily,  "  I  bade  yon 
go  ;  and  you  acted  wisely  in  obeying  me.     Why 
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should  you  have  wasted  any  more  of  your  life 
in  fo] lowing  a  shadow  ?  " 

"  The  shadow  might  in  time  ha.ve  become 
reality.  Your  dislike  to  me  was  unreason- 
able. I  ought  to  have  heeded  it  no  more  than 
one  heeds  the  anger  of  a  child.  I  would  have 
been  your  devoted  friend.  I  would  have  so 
guarded  and  shielded  you,  that  in  the  course 
of  years  you  would  have  become  dependent 
upon  me.  Tired,  bruised,  aching,  your  heart, 
instead  of  rejecting  all  love,  would  at  last 
have  turned  to  the  one  heart  which  remained 
always  faithful !  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  are  not  so  cold  or  so  strong  as  you 
would  have  the  world  believe,"  continued  Caza- 
lette.  "  You  have  some  womanly  weaknesses. 
Are  they  weaknesses  ?  It  is  they  which  make 
you  adorable.  For  five  years  you  have  done 
nothing  but  inflict  misery  upon  men  ;  and  now 
you   yearn — yes,    I    see    it   in    your  eyes — you 
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yearn  to  give  and  receive  happiness.  Ah, 
Varuna,  am  I  so  unworthy  ?  Have  I  not  loved 
you  long  enough  a*nd  well  enough  ?  Why  is  it 
that  I,  who  have  always  had  so  strong  an 
influence  upon  women,  should  have  utterly 
failed  to  move  you  ?  " 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Varuna  absently.  "  Per- 
haps if  at  first  you  had  taken  pains  to  seem 
sincere,  I  might  have  believed  in  you." 

"  At  least,"  exclaimed  Cazalette  bitterly, 
"  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  insincerity  to  you. 
I  am  called  a  Jesuit.  It  is  said  of  me  that 
I  am  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  serve 
my  own  purposes.  That  may  be  in  part  true. 
One  despises  one's  fellow  creatures,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  experimentalise  upon  them." 

Varuna's  eyes  darkened  and  dilated.  "  And 
you  experimentalised  upon  me,  and  found  me 
so  far  unlike  many  miserable  wives,  that  though 
my  position  laid  me  open  to  insult,  I  had  too 
much  self-respect  to  submit  to  it." 
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"  Varuna,  I  swear  that  you  wrong  me.  Had 
I  not  loved  you  chivalrously  and  devotedly 
from  the  time  that  you  came  a  girl  to  Nice  ? 
Did  I  not  treat  you  after  your  marriage  with 
the  most  scrupulous  deference  ?  Was  it  not 
my  object  to  shield  you  from  slights,  and  to 
spare  you  suffering  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  answered  slowly.  "It  is  because 
I  remember  those  kindnesses  that  I  am  listening 
now." 

"  For  ten  years,"  he  continued  passionately, 
"  you  have  been  the  pivot  upon  which  my  very 
existence  has  turned.  To  say  that  I  have  some- 
times sunk  to  the  level  of  low  pleasures  is  to 
say  only  that  I  am  a  man.  The  truest,  best 
side  of  my  nature  has  always  been  turned  to 
you.  My  love  has  never  insulted  you.  Even  in 
that  hour  of  madness  with  which  you  reproach 
me,  I  had  no  disloyal  thoughts.  Could  I  stand 
by  and  see  your  wretchedness  increasing  daily, 
and  not  long  to  snatch  you  from  a  life  which 
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degraded  you  ?  There  was  no  other  way,  and 
I  fancied  that  you,  like  myself,  were  above 
conventional  prudery.  Great  God  !  what  could 
have  induced  you  to  marry  that  man  %  I  confess 
that  you  baffle  me  completely.  You  have  always 
been  a  mystery  which  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  solve." 

She  shuddered.  He  saw  his  advantage,  but 
forbore  to  press  it.  After  a  short  silence  she 
spoke  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner  : 

"  You  say  that  I  have  always  been  a  mystery 
to  you.  I  am  a  greater  mystery  to  myself. 
I  don't  know  what  made  me  marry.  All  sorts 
of  influences  and  moods  which  I  can't  explain. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  malicious 
fiends  were  leading  me  on,  and  mocking  at 
what  I  fancied  my  independence.  I  hated  being 
made  love  to — even  then.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  against  which  my  soul  revolted. 
I  preferred  being  coerced.  You  are  right — I 
am  not  strong.     I  am  pitiably,  deplorably  weak. 
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There  are  people  who  can  make  me  do  what 
they  choose.  There  are  temptations  which  I 
cannot  resist.  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  of 
these  powers  that  I  try  to  be  hard.  Monsieur 
Fano  had  a  certain  influence  over  me.  I  think 
it  possible  that  he  may  have  magnetised  me. 
Such  things  are.  Very  soon  my  submission 
turned  to  hatred,  but  at  first  I  did  as  he  pleased. 
That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  ;  it  is 
all  a  mystery.  I  have  often  wondered  that 
you  did  not  make  me  love  you.  That  too  is 
a  mystery.  But  it  is  true  that  from  the  first 
you  repelled  me.  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  but  I 
liked,  young  as  I  was,  to  imagine  myself  clear- 
sighted, and  your  manner  to  my  mother  made  me 
distrust  you.  I  saw  that  you  seemed  what  you 
were  not,  in  order  to  gain  her  to  your  interests. 
You  played  upon  her  follies,  and  humoured  her 
superstition,  till  she  became  afraid  of  you.  She 
is  afraid  of  you  still ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  object  you  can  now  have  in  view." 
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Cazalette  left  his  seat,  and  slowly  paced  the 
lawn  as  though  he  were  considering  in  what 
manner  he  should  reply.  Varuna  rose  also. 
Her  vehemence  had  subsided,  or  only  showed 
itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  she  broke  off 
the  downy  balls  of  a  plume  of  mimosa  that 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

Presently  Cazalette  paused,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  steadily  on  her,  said  sadly  : 

"  Since  you  are  susceptible  to  such  influences, 
I  wish  that  I  had  the  power  of  magnetising 
you.  Other  women  have  found  my  eyes  mes- 
meric, yours  defy  them.  I  would  gladly,  if  I 
could  make  you  submit  to  me  now,  run  the 
risk  of  your  hating  me  afterwards  ;  /  know 
that  once  you  were  my  own,  your  heart  would 
be  softened  by  my  devotion.  Varuna,"  and 
his  voice  changed  to  one  of  ardent  appeal, 
"after  ten  years  of  patient  servitude  must  I 
go  away  unrewarded  and  desolate  ?  I  have 
poured    out    upon    you    all   the   love   of   which 
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human  nature  is  capable :  must  I  give  you  up 
to  a  man  who  a  few  weeks  ago  swore  undying 
devotion  to  your  sister  ? " 

Varuna  flushed  to  the  brow,  but  met  his 
gaze  unflinchingly. 

"  This  is  more  than  I  will  bear,"  she 
exclaimed  indignantly.  "  I  won't  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you,  but  I  must  beg  for  the 
last  time  that  you  will  make  no  further 
allusion  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Warrender. 
Think  what  you  please.  Time  will  prove  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  friendship  be- 
tween a  woman  and  a  man  who  is  not  her 
Jover. 

"  Surely  your  experience  contradicts  that 
theory.  Impossible  in  the  case  of  such  a  woman 
as  yourself." 

"  You  asked  me  to  hear  what  you  had  to 
say,"  she  replied  coldly — "  I  have  listened  for 
some  time  with  patience.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  continuing  this   subject.     You  have 
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talked  so  wildly,  Colonel  Cazalette,  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  answer  you.  I  ought  to  express 
myself  grateful  for  your  regard,  touched  by 
your  constancy.  I  am  grateful,  and  I  am 
deeply  sorry  that  so  much  which  another  woman 
might  have  valued  and  repaid,  has  been  wasted 
on  me.  During  all  these  years  I  have  never 
had  one  warm  impulse  towards  you.  At  times 
I  have  shrunk  from  you  with  an  unaccountable 
dislike.  This  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say  now, 
but  I  w^ant  you  to  understand  that  what  you 
wish  is  absolutely  impossible.  Put  me  out  of 
your  life.  You  must  have  many  interests  apart 
from  this  one.  There  are  women  in  the  world, 
young,  beautiful,  and  innocent,  well  worth  the 
winning.  Go  away  from  Monte  Carlo  and 
forget  this  dream.  Make  a  career  for  yourself 
in  which  your  talents  will  have  full  play. 
Choose  a  wife  whom  you  can  mould  to  your 
own  fancy  ;  and  leave  us — my  mother  and  me. 
We  have   brought  you  no  good,  and  you  have 
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only  done  us  harm.  Let  us  go  our  different 
ways;  we  act  fatally  upon  each  other." 

There  was  a  note  of  almost  affectionate 
appeal  in  Varuna's  voice.  Her  whole  face  was 
softened ;  her  gaze  entreated  wistfully.  Caza- 
lette's  eyes  grew  larger  with  repressed  tears ; 
his  firm  lip  twitched ;  and  he  turned  away  so 
that  she  might  not  see  the  struggle  with  which 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  hope  that  for  ten  years 
had  ruled  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

"  Colonel  Cazalette,"  continued  Varuna  with 
the  same  gentleness,  "  if  I  seem  cold  and  un- 
gracious, forgive  me,  and  let  us  say  good-bye 
without  ill-will.  I  have  misjudged  you,  perhaps  ; 
forgive  me  this  too,  and  try  to  remember  that 
any  faith  I  once  had  in  purity  of  heart  and 
sincerity  of  motive  has  been  beaten  out  of  me. 
You  know  what  a  hard  experience  I  have  had. 
Life  seems  to  me  at  most  times  a  sickening 
farce,  in  which  all  are  seeking  after  vanity,  self- 
interest,  self-indulgence.     My  eyes  are  distorted, 
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and  1  see  only  what  is  bad.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  little  or  no  good :  it  may  be  that  I 
have  not  the  power  of  discerning  it.  I  don't 
think  that  I'm  so  very  much  to  blame.  I  am 
what  my  own  mistakes  and  the  selfishness  and 
cruelty  of  other  people  have  made  me.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  you  cared  for  me  honestly,  and 
if  I  could  have  struck  a  single  spark  of  feeling 
for  you,  I  would  have  tried  to  nurse  it  into  a 
flame.  But  I  wasn't  stupid  enough,  or  con- 
fiding enough.  At  one  time  I  was  very  nearly 
writing  to  tell  you  that  I'd  marry  you,  out  of 
desperation  and  dread  of  what  I  might  come 
to  be.  But  I  could  not  be  impressed  by  you ; 
I  could  not  even  take  you  seriously."  She 
walked  rapidly  for  a  few  paces,  then  turned, 
and  standing  opposite  him  went  on  with  an 
impetuosity  which  was  rare  in  her. 

"  You  know  that  weird  story  of  George 
Eliot's  which  I  was  reading  the  other  day  ? 
I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  have  that  fatal  capacity 
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of  inward  vision — of  second  sight,  to  which  all 
coarse,  mean,  ignoble  thoughts  are  laid  hideously 
bare.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  might  be  more 
respousive — more  ready  to  believe  in  your 
protestations.  As  it  is,  I  must  say  the  truth 
— that  they  do  not  touch  me.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  sort  of  feeling  you  have  for  me — or 
perhaps  I  understand  it,  in  a  man  of  your 
type,  too  well.  There  would  have  been  the  same 
glamour  about  Mademoiselle — anything — had 
she  the  supreme  charm  of  being  unattainable." 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  passionate 
ejaculation. 

"  I  am  hard — I  am  cynical — I  am 
unwomanly,"  rejoined  Varuna.  "  Yes,  yes. 
I  know  and  admit  all  this.  Why  should  / 
taunt  you  ?  Why  should  I  accuse  you  of 
falsity,  who  am  utterly  false  myself?  But 
these  are  all  words,  Colonel  Cazalette,  as  empty 
as  air.  Let  us  have  done  with  the  subject 
of    love ;    it   is  hateful  to    me.     If    you   would 
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do  me  a  last  kindness,  leave  Monte  Carlo- 
Your  presence  here  is  a  pain  to  me  :  it  has 
a  most  baleful  effect  upon  my  mother.  You 
must  have  observed  this ;  others  remark  it 
and  wonder.  What  can  I  think  but  that 
you  have  some  hold  over  her  to  which  I  do 
not  possess  the  clue  ?  My  poor  mother  is 
nervous  and  excitable ;  her  mind  is  quite 
unbalanced ;  it  is  cowardly — it  is  cruel  to 
make  her  your  tool.  We  are  both  weak  and 
defenceless.  I  know,  as  you  do,  the  taint 
which  we  have  inherited,  and  which  poisons 
our  lives.  I  trace  it  in  her  and  in  myself. 
I  am  prepared  to  trace  it  in  Helena.  Your 
influence  is  not  likely  to  benefit  any  of  us, 
it  does  her  positive  harm.  I  don't  want  to 
know  your  secrets  and  your  schemes,  but  they 
are  surely  objectless  now.  Leave  us.  What 
attraction  has  this  spot  for  you  ?  Yrou  don't 
play.  Would  you  not  find  Paris  as  amusing 
as  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 
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Cazalette  stood  with  face  averted.  A  sound, 
half  imprecation,  half  groan,  escaped  his 
lips  ;  but  he  made  no  other  reply  to  Varuna's 
appeal. 

"  Will  you   go  ?  "  she  asked  impatiently. 

He  turned  towards  her.  The  mask  had 
been  reassumed ;  his  features  exhibited  no 
trace  of  agitation.  All  softness  had  gone 
from  his  eyes,  and  gleaming  with  a  sort  of 
metallic  glitter,  they  seemed  to  mock  at  her 
earnestness. 

"  Madame  Fano,"  he  said  quietly,  "  you 
are  right,  and  I  accept  your  dismissal.  I  have 
wasted  too  many  years  in  dreaming  sweet 
impossibilities.  I  see  now  that  it  needs  fire 
from  heaven  to  melt  an  iceberg.  I  give  up 
the  attempt  to  work  a  miracle  !  " 

"Then  you  will  go!"  she  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  relief. 

"Are  you  quite  wise,"  he  asked,  with  a 
curious     smile,    "to      show     your   anxiety     so 
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plainly'?  It  tells  me  that  you  have  some 
stronger  feeling  towards  me  than  indifference. 
To  know  that  you  fear  me  is  a  temptation 
to  revenge." 

"  Fear  !  Revenge  !  "  she  repeated  with  dis- 
dain. "  We  are  not  acting  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone's  melodrama.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  my 
mother's  peace  of  mind  that  I  beg  you  to 
leave  us." 

"You  ask  a  great  deal  of  me,  Madame  Fano  ; 
more  than  I  am  prepared  to  grant.  Tenacity  of 
purpose  is  one  of  my  chief  characteristics,  I 
think.  I,  too,  have  my  superstitions  concerning 
time  and  place,  omens,  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  so  forth.  It  was  not  by  accident 
that  I  arrived  here  on  New  Year's  Eve.  I  have 
a  conviction  that  this  year  will  be  fateful  to  me 
as  well  as  to  you.  I  came  with  two  plans  of 
action  mapped  in  my  mind,  resolved,  should  one 
fail,  that  I  would  carry  out  the  other.  To  leave 
Monte    Carlo   now    would    be   to  give   up  the 
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second  project  also ;  and  I  should  be  stranded 
upon  the  world  without  aim   or  hope." 

He  waited  as  if  expecting  some  comment. 
Madame  Fano  kept   silence.     He  continued  : 

"  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  My  first 
object  in  coming  here  was  to  see  you  once  more 
— to  make  one  last  effort  to  win  you.  I  love 
you  so  madly,  that  to  gain  you  for  my  wife 
upon  any  terms,  is  to  me  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
every  other  ambition.  You  have  convinced  me 
of  the  uselessness  of  striving  after  the  unattain- 
able. The  supreme  good  is  denied  me.  I  must 
patch  up  my  life  with  the  shreds  of  happiness 
that  are  left.  In  these  days  a  man  cannot  ob- 
tain a  bride  by  force  ;  and  notwithstanding  my 
passion  for  you,  I  am  philosopher  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  my  position.  Dear  Madame 
Fano,  your  advice  is  good.  I  am  not  yet  too 
old  to  carve  out  a  career  ;  but  I  want  money 
and  an  assured  social  position,  by  which  to  back 
up  the  influence  in  certain  high   quarters  that  I 
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already  possess.  These  I  can  gain  most  easily 
by  marriage  with — say  an  English  lady — a 
Catholic,  beautiful,  rich,  and  well  connected. 
All  these  advantages  are  combined  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Kilsyth.  You  will  understand 
why  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  Monte  Carlo 
— at  present." 

Varuna  started  violently,  raising  her  arms 
with  a  gesture   of  indignant  scorn. 

"  You  must  be  mad,"  she  exclaimed — "  mad 
to  imagine  such  a  scheme — and,  if  you  have 
the  smallest  hope  of  its  success,  still  more  mad 
to  tell  it  to   me  ! " 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  I  would  rather  see  my  sister  in 
her  grave  than  married  to  you.  But  I  do 
not  fear  you,  Colonel  Cazalette  ;  and  if  I  were 
inclined  to  dread  your  gaining  an  influence 
over  Helena,  your  candour,  or  shall  I  say  your 
vanity,  has  forearmed  me." 

"  Again    you    wrong   me.       I   approach    Miss 
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Kilsyth  in  the  deepest  humility,  and  my  hope 
of  success  is  not  based  on  confidence  in  my  own 
powers  of  attraction,  but  upon  a  supposition 
which  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  put  to  the  test 
Human  motives  are  very  complex,  Madame 
Fano,  and  love  an  uncertain  force  of  which 
the  workings  cannot  be  predicted." 

So  saying,  and  not  trusting  himself  to  utter 
any  conventional  leavetaking,  Cazalette  quitted 
Madame  Fano's  presence  and  entered  the  villa. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EDELWEISS    GATHERED. 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  stood  before  a  Venetian 
mirror  that  hung  above  the  fireplace  in  the 
hall,  abstractedly  gazing  at  her  own  image 
She  was  in  walking  costume,  and  Cazalette 
observed  that  she  was  dressed  with  exceptional 
care.  Her  usual  somewhat  wild  look  was 
subdued  by  an  expression  of  tender  expect- 
ancy ;  and  with  that  becoming  drapery 
of  black  lace  crowning  her  smoothly  braided 
hair,  and  setting  off  the  fine  poise  of  her 
head,  she  was  a  woman  whom  to  remark  could 
only  be  to  admire. 

"I  am  waiting  for  you,"    she    said.      "How 
have  you  left  Yaruna  %  " 
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"  At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  in  a  situation 
which  promises  to  be  highly  dramatic,"  he 
rejoined  with  bitter  hilarity.  "  Madame  Fano 
is  in  the  garden.  She  is  tired,  unfit  to 
welcome  her  sister.  I  am  going  down  with 
you  to  the  station.  But  the  rapide  is  not 
due  for  three-quarters    of  an   hour  yet." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  sank  upon  a  lounge.  Her 
breast  heaved.  She  showed  symptoms  of 
agitation. 

"  Oscar,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  in  a 
helpless,  pathetic  way,  "  you  warned  me 
yesterday  that  I  was  in  your  power,  and  I 
promised  to  obey  you.  You  did  not  wish  to 
alarm  me.  It  was  only  like  nourishing  the 
whip  before  a  high-spirited  child.  Yes,  I 
know  that  your  motives  are  always  excellent, 
and  you  have  educated  my  moral  sense.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  a  little  deficient  in  old 
days.  The  road  to  heaven  lies  sometimes 
through  labyrinths  ;   and    you  have  taught   me 
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that  there  are  crises,  occasions  upon  which  we 
must  shut  our  eyes,  and  strike — firm  in  the 
faith  that  we  are  instruments  of  God.  That 
is  the  philosophical  raison  detre  of  impulsive 
creatures  like  me.  But  neither  for  the  Church, 
nor  for  you,  will  I  be  an  instrument  for  evil 
to  my  children.  There's  a  tigress  spirit  within 
me  that  can  be  goaded  to  frenzy  by  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  helpless.  You  will  win 
Helena's  love,  you  say — I  am  ready  to  help 
you  ;  but  if  I  thought  that  you  would  ever 
treat   her    as    Fano     treated    my    unfortunate 

Varuna,    I " 

"  You  would  poison  me,"  said  Cazalette  coldly. 
"But  amateur  photography  is  not  so  fashionable 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  night  draughts.  I  think  that  I 
may  venture  upon  the  risk.  During  the  ten 
years  in  which  you  have  known  me,  have  I  given 
you  no  opportunities  of  testing  my  goodness 
of  heart?" 
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"  Yes,  yes,  forgive  me  ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand you." 

"Do  not  try." 

"  You  once  loved  Yaruna  ;  and  she  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  forgotten." 

"  Or  to  forget.  Listen  ;  this  is  the  situation. 
Yaruna  loves  George  Warrender,  who  is  divided 
between  an  old  affection  for  Helena,  and  a  new- 
born infatuation  for  her  sister.  You  have 
mourned  bitterly  over  Madame  Fano's  broken 
life.     Do  you  wish  to    make  her   happy  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Yaruna  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Kilsyth, 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  "  Would 
I  not  for  her  sake  sacrifice  my  own  soul  ?  Tell 
me  what  I  can  do  V 

"  Marry  her  to  the  man  she  loves.  I  suspect 
Helena  of  a  girlish  fancy  for  this  all-conquering 
Englishman,  which  was  rooted  out  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  confessor.  It  could  not  have  struck 
deep,  or  she  would  have  been  less  pliable.  Do 
you  not  see  that  such  a  fane}'  reviving  now,  or 
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becoming  known  to  its  object,  might  jeopardise 
Varuna's  welfare ;  whereas  if  Helena's  heart, 
caught  on  the  rebound,  can  be  transferred  to  my 
keeping,  the  happiness  of  five  people,  yourself 
included,  is  secured,  and  a  great  property  is  not 
alienated  from  the  Church  ?  Do  I  make  myself 
clear  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  started  from  her  seat,  her  face 
beaming.  "  Perfectly  !  How  could  I  ever  have 
mistrusted  you  ?  And  how  right  1  was  to  warn 
Helena  against  marrying  a  Protestant  !  That 
would  indeed  be  a  calamity,  for  we  know  that 
however  ardent  in  protestations  men  are  before 
marriage,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  afterwards. 
What  insight  you  have  !  Ah,"  she  added  naively, 
"  what  then  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I  must  turn 
moral,  virtuous,  and  domestic  too !  It  would 
never  do  for  me  to  stay  here  without  Varuna  to 
keep  me  in  check.  I  should  be  pawning  the 
remains  of  my  jewellery,  and  starving  in  a 
garret  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris." 
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Cazalette  smiled  upon  her  as  though  she  had 
been  a  child.  "  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Come, 
we  have  still  half-an-hour  to  spare.  Let  us  go 
into  the  Casino,  and  see  whether  you  are  in 
luck  this  evening  ?  " 

"  But  you  must  lend  me  a  few  hundred  francs. 
I  am  under  orders.  Varuna  has  locked  up  my 
money.  She  has  been  reading  me  a  lecture  as 
long  as  my  arm.  It  chimed  with  my  feelings, 
however.  I  have  been  in  very  low  spirits.  I 
hide  beneath  a  mask  of  smiles  the  griefs  that 
gnaw  me — and  all  for  a   few  paltry  louis  ! " 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  supplying 
them — a  small  item  added  to  the  large  debt 
which  you  will  repay  on  the  day  that  I  be- 
come your  son-in-law." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  adjusted  her  bonnet,  and  again 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Cazalette.  "You 
are  handsome  enough  to  win  harder  hearts 
than  that  of  a  girl.      Give  up    gambling,    and 
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subcutaneous    injections    of    morphia,    and  you 
will  wear  as  well  as  Ninon  cle  l'Enclos." 
They  left  the  villa  together. 

The  sun  was  setting.  There  was  something 
mysterious  and  fantastic  in  the  mingling  of 
deep  shadow  and  golden  haze.  In  the  east, 
clouds  lay  heavily  piled,  violet  blending  with 
rose,  but  to  the  westward,  the  Tete  du  Chien 
frowned  gloomily,  with  only  a  white  gleam 
striking  the  edge  of  its  bald  precipice. 

Varuna  had  not  yet  left  the  garden.  She  sat, 
her  elbows  resting  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  rapide 
was  steaming  from  Nice.  This  fact  was 
dominant  in  her  consciousness  ;  her  very  heart 
seemed  to  throb  with  the  engine's  pulsations. 
Helena  was  speeding  towards  Monaco — Helena, 
whom  Warrendcr  had  sought  for  his  wife. 

For  her  too  this  was  the  hour  of  revelation. 
She  had  seen    and    measured    at    less    than    its 
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value  the  struggling  passion  in  Warrencler's 
face.  A  strange  tumult  of  scorn  and  ecstasy 
filled  her  being.  Was  he  then  no  stronger 
than  men  whom  she  desjnsed — slaves  to  the 
intoxication  of  her  beauty,  and  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  hour  ?  And  yet — to  her,  he 
stood  apart  from  all  the  world.  He  would 
command,  and  she  must  obey.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  knew  that  resistless 
craving  which  can  only  be  appeased  by  love. 
The  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  deepened 
till  it  became  despair.  Her  dream  of  friendship, 
the  close,  innocent  intercourse  of  these  short 
weeks — ah,  how  long  they  seemed  ! — had  faded 
like  a  mirage,  and  she  stood  solitary  and 
thirsting  in  the  desert.  Tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes.  Her  frame  shook  with  deep-drawn 
sobs.  "  Holy  Mother,  help  me  !  "  she  murmured. 
Then  she  raised  her  eyes,  the  lashes  still 
beaded ;  and  her  lips  quivered  like  those  of 
a    child.      Maidenly    consciousness    and    wistful 
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yearning  transfigured  the  pale  face.  "They 
can  never  call  me  hard  again,"  she  whispered 
brokenly  to  herself,  "  I  can't  say  any  more 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  feel.  Darling," 
and  her  voice  lingered  with  ineffable  tenderness 
upon  the  word,  '"  you  have  taught  me  to  love." 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  lawn,  a  rustle 
among  the  mimosa  branches,  and  Varuna  half 
rose,  and  sank  back  again,  trembling  and 
confused.      Warrender  was  beside  her. 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  still ;  and  she  said 
not  a  word,  nor  did  she  dare  lift  her  eyes 
to  his.  But  the  magnetism  of  love  drew  their 
souls  together,  and  all  the  world  seemed  still 
around  them,  save  for  the  fast  beating  of  the 
hearts  of  each. 

The  evening  glow  glorified  her  beaut}',  and 
his  senses  were  stirred  to  passion  pitch.  The 
imaofe  of  that  fair  saint  still  enshrined  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  being,  faded  in  the  presence  of 
this    near,    breathing    enchantress,    whose    cold 
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reserve  none  but  he  had  ever  broken.  And  she 
was  his  own.  Her  deep  blush,  her  veiled  eyes, 
her  attitude  of  expectancy  and  abandon,  told 
more  than  words  could  have  expressed.  She 
half  bent,  with  head  turned  away.  One  arm 
was  thrown  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  the 
other  uplifted,  left  displayed  the  rounded  out- 
lines of  her  bust  and  waist.  He  could  see  her 
bosom  rise  and  fall  with  agitation  beneath  the 
lace  kerchief  which  was  knotted  round  her 
shoulders.  Here  was  no  shy  girl  fluttered  by 
the  first  thrill  of  love,  but  a  woman  whose 
nature,  matured  and  dignified  by  the  experience 
of  suffering,  was  ready  to  yield  without  coyness 
or  protest  the  sweetness  which  no  man  had 
ever  tasted. 

He  knelt  by  her  side.  Gently,  almost 
reverentially,  he  touched  her  arm,  and  drawing 
it   down   clasped   her  hand   in  his. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you,"  he  said  very 
low. 
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Varuna  turned,  and  reed-like  swayed  towards 
him.  Their  eyes  met  and  clung  to  each  other, 
in  each  face,  the  heart  speaking.  Her  eyes 
beamed  with  a  soft  radiance  such  as  Warrender 
had  never  yet  beheld  in  them.  An  imperious 
voice  within  her  seemed  to  cry,  "Give,  give." 
This  was  the  overmastering  impulse — to  lay  at 
his  feet  her  crown  of  coldness  and  pride, 
exulting  in  the  consciousness  that  to  no  other 
had  it  been  proffered.  Kneeling,  he  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  and  they  kissed  as  lovers  to 
whom  this  rapture  of  contact  has  with  its 
strangeness  and  newness  a  deep  solemnity. 
The  faint  sound  of  voices  from  the  villa  caused 
Varuna  to  start  guiltily  from  his  embrace. 

'  We  have  been  dreaming/'  she  said  in 
agitated  tones.     "  All  this  must  be  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten  !  "  he  repeated.  "  It  will  be 
remembered  with  joy  to  our  dying  day  !  You 
love  me  ;  is  not  that  blessed,  glorious  reality  ?  " 

"  My   sister   has    come.       This — this    is    the 
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madness  of  an  hour.     To-morrow  you  will  know 
that  you  have  deceived  yourself." 

He  placed  her  hands  against  his  breast.  His 
eyes  glowed  on  hers,  and  there  poured  from  his 
lips  a  torrent  of  passionate  entreaty,  pro- 
testation, vindication  of  inconstancy.  He 
loved  but  her.  On  this  he  would  pledge  his 
soul. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISS    KILSYTH    ARRIVES. 

Cazalette  and  Mrs.  Kilsyth  proceeded  to 
the  Casino,  where  she,  .acting  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  staked,  won,  lost, 
and  finally  left  the  gaming -room  richer  by  a 
few  gold  pieces  and  in  correspondingly  high 
spirits. 

They  lingered  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
terrace.  Warrender  passed  them  on  his  way 
from  the  Condamine.  He  merely  raised  his 
hat  and  went  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Villa 
Kilsyth. 

"  He  will  find  Varuna  alone,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Kilsyth,  "and  the  old  tale  will  be  told  again. 
Did   you    remark  the   sympathy  there   was    to- 
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day  between  the  tables  ?  One  might  make 
that  the  basis  of  a  system.  Well,"  she  added 
sighing,  "to-morrow  is  a  saint's  day — one 
must  have  a  holiday  sometimes,  and  I  will 
work  out  a  system  at  home." 

The  train  steamed  slowly  into  the  station 
shortly  after  they  had  descended  the  hill,  and 
began  to  disgorge  its  gambling  complement 
from  Nice — equivocal  English  of  the  gentler 
sex,  and  still  more  pronounced-looking  French- 
women, in  large  hats  and  ungracefully  fashioned 
garments  for  the  most  part,  tawTdrily  fine,  with 
a  profusion  of  paste  ornaments  or  with  dingy 
gold  pins  confining  ill-combed  tresses.  These 
were  all  gesticulating  and  chattering  as  only 
Frenchwomen  and  magpies  can  chatter;  while 
men  of  the  black-browed,  greasy-complexioned, 
continental  type,  shabbily  dressed,  vulgar  and 
dirty ;  old  chevaliers  dl  Industrie  with  watery 
eyes  and  tottering  gait ;  sensual-looking 
Germans,    unctuous     Kussians,     and    here    and 
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there  a  sallow  Pole,  elbowed  each  other  in 
the  general  rush  towards  the  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  to  the  gardens  of  the  Casino. 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  walked  eagerly  along  the  line 
of  carriages.  She  was  pale  from  excitement, 
and  could  hardly  control  her  agitation. 
Cazalette,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  had 
already  opened  the  door  of  a  coupe  in  the 
rear,  and  was  helping  a  tall  young  lady  in 
black,  followed  by  an  elderly  maid,  to  alight. 

Helena  stood  for  a  moment  irresolutely 
upon  the  platform.  She  looked  tired  and 
bewildered,  and  there  was  a  faint  expression 
of  disgust  upon  her  features  as  she  surveyed 
the  crowd  around  her.  Then,  recognising  her 
mother,  she  advanced  and  was  received  in  a 
tender  embrace. 

"  Mother!"  the  young  girl  whispered 
passionately. 

The  meeting  was  too  momentous  for  many 
words.      "  My   darling  !  "    murmured   the    elder 
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woman.  Then  the  two  stood  apart  and  sur- 
veyed each  other,  their  eyes  shining  through 
tears  of  joy. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  Helena ! "  said 
Mrs.  Kilsyth. 

"  My  own  mother.  At  last !  at  last ! " 
Helena's  voice  broke  in  a  little  sob  of  mingled 
joy  and  yearning.  She  gazed  at  Mrs.  Kilsyth 
with  grave  adoring  eyes  which  told  so  much, 
and  mutely  asked  so  much  more.  The  look 
made  Mrs.  Kilsyth  uneasy.  It  seemed  to 
indicate  depths  and  heights  which  she  could 
neither  probe  nor  reach.  A  mist  rose  before 
her  own  sight.  "  Come  away,  my  darling," 
she  said.  "  I  am  a  foolish  old  woman,  and  I 
am  afraid  to  give  my  feelings  rein  lest  they 
should  get  the  better  of  me." 

Helena  started,  and  looked  round  in  a 
bewildered  way.  "  Where  is  Varuna  ?  "  she 
asked,  controlling  herself  by  an  effort. 

"She  is  not  quite  well;  wc  shall  be  with 
her  at  the  Villa,  in  a  few  moments." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Is  her  chest  delicate  ?  Do  you  live  heiv 
on   her   account  ?  " 

"No,  my  love,  to  both  questions.  I  live 
at  Monte  Carlo — simply  because  it  is  the 
most  amusing  place  in  Europe ;  and  both 
Varuna  and  I  have  gone  through  so  much 
that  our  systems  require  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulus.  Helena  my  love,  some  people 
come  here  to  make  a  living ;  others  because 
it  is  a  much  finer  air  than  Cannes  or  Nice — 
oh,  ever  so  much — so  the  doctors  say  ;  others 
to  hear  the  music.  I  don't  give  any  of  these 
reasons  for  my  choice  of  Monaco  as  an  abode," 
continued  Mrs.  Kilsyth  with  wistful  gravity. 
"  It  suits  my  temperament ;  and  you  must  not 
judge  that  by  the  temperament  of  the  phleg- 
matic English  people  with  wdiom  you  have 
lived.  We  are  strangers,  my  dearest.  They 
have  kept  you  apart  from  me,  and  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  your 
character.  Perhaps  it  is  best.  You  have 
been  brought  up  among  the  Philistines  ;  and  I 
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— well,  I  belong  to  the  tribes  of  the  wilder- 
ness. You  have  been  taught  perhaps  to  think 
ill  of  me.  But  say  now  that  you  believe  in 
my  love  for  you,  and  in  my  wish  to  influence 
you    only   for   your   own  happiness." 

"  Mother,"  replied  the  girl  sadly,  "you 
have  been  cruelly  treated.  We  have  both 
been  dealt  with  unjustly.  Neither  father  nor 
guardian  have  a  right  to  separate  mother  and 
daughter.  But  all  that  is  past.  My  home 
is  henceforth  with  you.  Uncle  John's  death 
was  a  great  grief  to  me.  I  have  always  been 
grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness ;  and  I 
tried  to  make  him  love  me.  But  how  can  I 
help  thanking  our  Blessed  Lady  for  giving  me 
back  to  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  kissed  her  daughter's  hand  with 
one  of  those  impulsive  gestures  which  made 
her  still  seem  youthful.  "  You  make  me  so 
happy,  dearest.  But  I  warn  you  not  to  expect 
too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  foolish  old  mother, 
and  Yaruna  is  my  tyrant.     Now  I  shall  have 
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two  masters  instead  of  one.  Come,  she  will 
be  impatient,  unless,"  with  a  glance  at  Cazalette, 
"  she  has  been  too  well  engaged  to  hear  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  My  love,  this  is  Colonel 
Cazalette,  my  best  friend.  You  must  like  him 
for  my  sake." 

Helena  thought,  but  had  not  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  like  him  for  his  own  sake.  His  greeting 
to  her  had  been  full  of  affectionate  respect. 
He  had  smiled  upon  her  very  sweetly.  She 
was  much  impressed  by  his  manner,  and  de- 
cided that  he  looked  like  a  priest  in  lay 
garments. 

Villa  Kilsyth  was  but  a  little  distance 
from  the  station,  and  it  was  Cazalette  who 
suggested  that  Helena  would  probably  be  less 
tired  by  a  short  walk  through  the  Casino 
gardens  than  by  the  longer  drive  along  a 
dusty  road. 

She  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  thanked 
him  with  the  touch   of  gravity  which   he   had 
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already  observed  in  all  her  words  and  actions 
Mrs.  Kilsyth  linked  her  daughter's  arm  within 
her  own,  and  proceeded  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning the  journey,  while  in  her  staccato 
manner  she  pointed  out  the  objects  of  interest, 
and  commented  upon  the  various  persons  who 
passed  them,  most  of  whom  directed  curious 
glances  at  the  beautiful  English  girl.  Thus 
she  seemed  to  wish  to  hold  her  stronger 
emotions  at  bay. 

"  There  goes  a  gentleman  0f  unblemished 
hoDour,"  she  exclaimed,  with  her  artificial 
laugh.  "  There  are  a  great  many  of  those 
immaculate  beings  here — says  he  has  a  system 
which  only  requires  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  louis,  and  if  any  one  is  fool  enough 
to  give  him  that,  he  promises  thirty  louis  a 
day  and  proposes  to  pocket  the  rest  of  the 
winnings.  He  came  to  me.  '  No,  thank  you,' 
I  said.  '  I  have  had  too  much  of  systems,  and 
can  lose  my  own  money  without  giving  it  to 
other  people  to  lose  for  me.' ' 
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"  Mother,"  said  Helena,  hesitating  slightly, 
"  do  you  play  much  ?  " 

"  My  love,  it  is  my  one  extravagance,  the  only 
form  of  excitement  necessary  to  my  existence." 

Helena  sighed.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  had  so  ardently  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  had  partly  faded  already,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  feeling  of  blankness.  She  could 
have  fancied  that  she  was  walking  in  a  dream. 
Even  Cazalette's  sympathetic  glance,  which 
she  encountered  upon  turning  her  head,  did 
not  at  once  convince  her  that  the  dream  was 
reality. 

The  plunge  into  her  new  surroundings,  from 
the  strictly  conventional  atmosphere  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  life,  was  sudden,  and 
bewildered  her  faculties.  Sir  John  Kilsyth, 
from  a  scruple  of  loyalty,  had  refrained  from 
enlightening  Helena  as  to  her  mother's  pecu- 
liarities, and  she  had  merely  gleaned  that 
Monte  Carlo  was  a  somewhat  undesirable  place 
of  residence,  and  Mrs.  Kilsyth's  love  of  gamb- 
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ling  a  weakness  to  be  deprecated.  But  the 
motley  crowd  at  the  railway  station,  a  stray 
conversation  which  she  had  overheard  in  the 
train,  and  something  indefinable .  in  the  associa- 
tions and  moral  air  of  the  place,  had  produced 
in  her  mind  a  sense  of  doubt  and  of  vague 
repulsion.  And  this  was  hardly  now  dispelled 
by  a  fond  whisper  from  her  mother,  as 
they  paused  at  the  gate  of  the  villa,  to  ad- 
mire the  view  of  curving  bay  and  rock-bound 
promontory  which  spread  itself  before  their 
eyes. 

"  How  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Helena. 

"  You  know  the  legend  % "  observed  Cazalette, 
pointing  across  the  misty  sea. 

"  Ah  !  "  briskly  said  Mrs  Kilsyth.  "  I  wonder 
how  many  out  of  the  crowd  here  know  any- 
thing about  the  legend  of  Ste.  Devote  or  care 
an  iota  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ?  Helena 
dearest,  you  must  forget  your  copy-books  and 
primers,  your  platitudes  and  prejudices.  The 
deep  undercurrent  of  education   flows    steadily 
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at  Monte  Carlo.  I  have  been  all  over  Europe. 
I  have  seen  cities,  palaces,  society ;  but  the 
pulse  of  humanity  beats  strongest  here." 

She  opened  the  little  gate,  and  smiling,  yet 
tearful,  stood  under  the  shadow  of  a  palm- 
tree  with  arms  outstretched  to  Helena. 

"  Welcome,  daughter  of  the  Philistines." 

Cazalette  made  a  step  in  advance,  then 
stopped  and  raised  his  hat.  "  Good-bye,  Miss 
Kilsyth.  I  hope  that  you  will  rest  well  after 
your  journey." 

"  You  are  not  going  ?  "  cried  the  elder  lady. 
"  No,  I  insist  that  you  stay  and  dine  with 
us.  Mrs.  Featherstone  and  Lord  Bretland  have 
promised  to  look  in  on  their  way  to  the  Casino 
to  be  introduced  to  Helena.  See.  what  a 
foolish  mother  I  am  !  I  must  needs  exhibit 
my  beautiful  daughter  already !  Dearest,  call 
me  a  wretch !  I  deserve  it  !  You  have  been 
travelling  for  twenty-four  hours !  If  you  wish 
it,  you  shall  remain  in  your  room." 

"  I    am    not    tired,"    answered   Helena.       "  I 
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slept  through  the  night ;  and — oh,  mother, 
let  us  go  at   once  to  Varuna." 

They  entered  the  drawing-room,  Cazalette 
following.  It  was  silent  and  empty.  Mrs. 
Kilsyth  softly  called  Madame  Fano's  name,  but 
there  was  no  reply. 

"  She  must  be  in  the  library,  and  has 
probably  been  listening  for  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels,"  said  Mrs.  Kilsyth.  "  I  will 
go  and  find  her." 

But  she  paused  at  the  door,  returned,  then 
taking  off  Helena's  hat  and  mantle,  drew  back 
a  few  steps  and  gazed  at  the  young  girl  with 
eyes  of  fond  admiration. 

Eeleasecl  from  her  wraps,  Helena  stood 
forth,  slender  as  a  lily,  but  with  a  stateli- 
ness  of  carriage  which  partly  counteracted 
the  impression  she  gave  of  delicacy  and 
immaturity. 

Cazalette  also  observed  and  mentally  ap- 
praised her. 

Her    beauty,    of   a    different    type,    was    as 
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undeniable  as  that  of  her  sister.  Here,  he 
decided,  were  no  subtle  and  complex  impulses 
to  be  contended  against.  The  grey  eyes  shone 
clearly  as  those  of  a  child ;  the  oval  contour 
of  chin  and  cheek,  and  the  soft  full  lips  were 
Madonna-like  in  their  womanly  sweetness. 
For  the  rest,  her  appearance  had  all  the 
frank  innocence  and  natural  dignity  blended 
curiously  with  an  air  of  fashion,  which 
distinguish  a  certain  type  of  English  girl. 
Her  golden  hair  was  coiled  smoothly  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  a  few  tendrils  curling  upon 
her  forehead.  Her  smile  had  a  tender  gravity, 
and  her  complexion  was  of  the  rose-leaf  purity 
which  accompanies  this  particular  shade  of 
hair.  It  was  evident  that  her  dress  owed  its 
costly  simplicity  to  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and 
all  its  accessories,  to  her  long  gloves  and  the 
carved  handle  of  her  parasol,  were  dainty  to 
fineness. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  Bohemian  element 
here,"  said  Mrs.   Kilsyth  in  a  tone  of  playful 
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regret,  looking  towards  Cazalette  as  she  spoke. 
"Well,  so  much  the  better,  her  sorrows  will 
be  the  fewer.  And  now,"  she  added  with 
an  involuntary  sigh,  "  I  will  seek  my  poor 
Varuna." 

She  left  the  room.  Cazalette  threw  open 
the  jalousies,  which  had  been  partially  closed, 
and  addressed  Helena : 

"  You  find  yourself  in  a  new  world,  Miss 
Kilsyth." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Helena  in  an  absent  manner. 
She  looked  up  suddenly  and  scanned  his  face 
with  the  inquiring,  faintly  beseeching  gaze  that 
a  dog  might  bestow  upon  a  new  master.  "  You 
are  my  mother's  friend,"  she  said  abruptly. 
"  Why  does  she  speak  of  my  sister  in   so   sad 
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way 


"  Madame  Fano  is  to  be  pitied.  Her  lot 
has  been  unhappy.  She  made  an  unfortunate 
marriage." 

"But  that  is  past.  She  is  beautiful,  admired, 
loved.     Her  life  may  be  sorrowful,  but  it  should 
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now  be  painless.  I  ask  because,"  Helena  hesi- 
tated, then  continued  in  a  tone  of  child-like 
appeal,  "  I  am  a  stranger  here.  I  know  nothing 
about  gambling.  Is  it — is  this  place  so  very 
terrible  ?  I  am  confused  —  a  little  troubled. 
Two  ladies  got  into  my  carriage  at  Nice.  They 
began  to  speak  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  then  of 
Madame  Fano.  Why  do  they  call  her  the 
Vampire  ? " 

"  What ! — already  gossip  has  found  its  way 
to  your  ears  ?  Do  not  heed  what  the  world 
says,  Miss  Kilsyth;  it  is  pitiless,  jealous,  and 
eager  to  calumniate.  Your  sister  is  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  has  the  art  of  fascinating  uncon- 
sciously. Well,  there  is  a  saying  in  Monte 
Carlo  that  to  play  for  Madame  Fano  is  fatal. 
The  man  who  does  so  is  invariably  lucky  ;  the 
superstitious  will  double  their  stakes  when  a 
new  aspirant  puts  down  her  louis,  but  his  doom, 
in  popular  opinion,  is  sealed." 

Helena  gazed  at  him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"  A  vampire  subsists  upon  the  heart's  blood 
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of  its  victims,"  said  Cazalette.  "  Madame  Fano, 
however,  cliarms  without  effort  or  motive.  No 
woman  has  had  a  greater  number  of  lovers,  yet 
not  one  of  those  can  boast  of  anything  but 
coldness  in  return  for  his  devotion  —  in  two 
cases,  his  life." 

Helena    shuddered. 

"  I  frighten  you  by  my  stage  talk.  There's 
a  tendency  towards  melodrama  in  Monte  Carlo, 
as  you  may  observe.  Vampires  don't  exist  in 
real  life,  Miss  Kilsyth,  nor  do  men  usually  die 
for  love.  Take  my  advice,  think  no  more  of 
any  disagreeable  remarks  you  may  have  over- 
heard. Your  mother  has  evidently  not  been 
successful  in  her  search.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
more  fortunate.  I  left  Madame  Fano  seated 
yonder,  behind  the  orange- trees.  The  evening- 
is  so  mild  that  she  may  be  lingering  there 
still,  ignorant  of  your  arrival.  Shall  we  surprise 
her  ? 

He  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and  seemed 
to  wait  for  her  to  follow   him.     She   hesitated 
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a  moment,  then  walked  by  his  side  across  the 
lawn.  Their  footsteps  fell  noiselessly  upon 
the  turf.  By  a  premeditated  turn  Cazalette, 
halting,  placed  Helena  at  an  angle  whence 
unseen  she  might  command  a  full  view  of  the 
leafy  embrasure.  He  himself  remained  in  the 
rear  and  waited,  while  the  girl  softly  murmur- 
ing "  Varuna,"  advanced  with  timid  eagerness. 
But  her  movement  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  discovery  that  Madame  Fano  was  not 
alone.  Her  heart  stood  still,  the  blood  forsook 
her  lips  and  cheeks.  If  a  short  time  ago  she 
had  fancied  herself  in  a  dream,  how  much 
more  so  now  when  her  girlish  faith  seemed 
shattered,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
loosened.  But  this  dream  was  a  nightmare. 
Neither  her  mother  nor  her  sister  had  informed 
her  that  Warren der  was  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Only  a  few  hours  before,  while  half  slumbering 
in  her  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  her 
imagination  had  pictured  him  in  some  wild 
spot,  striving  in  vain  to  banish  her  image  by 
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the  pursuit  of  research  or  adventure.  She  had 
smiled  in  fancy  at  the  futility  of  such  effort, 
so  confident  had  she  felt  of  his  love.  She  had 
rejected  him,  but  then  this  unreasonable, 
enthusiastic  girl  believed  in  constancy,  in  the 
power  of  religion  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  and  in  secret  had  dreamed  a  sweet 
dream — of  happiness  won,  after  years  perhaps 
of  probation.  ...  At  this  moment — but  a  few 
short  months  since  he  had  besought  her  love — 
she  beheld  him,  and  he  had  Varuna's  hands 
clasped  in  his,  and  his  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  Varuna's  face — ah,  surely  she  did  not 
look  cold  or  disdainful  now — his  gaze,  his 
attitude,  expressive  of  the  most  passionate 
ardour,  while  words  of  devotion  fell  brokenly 
from  his  lips. 

Helena  was  brave.  She  uttered  no  cry,  made 
no  gesture  of  anguish  or  dismay.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  as  though  petrified,  then  swiftly 
turned  and,  white   as  death,  faced  Cazalcttc. 

He  had  awaited  with   anxiety  the   result   of 
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his  manoeuvre.  From  it  he  expected  to  gain 
some  insight  into  her  character,  and  in- 
struction as  to  the  means  he  might  best 
employ  for  the  end  at  which  he  aimed. 

"  Something  has  startled  you,"  he  said ; 
"  what  is  it  ?  These  shadows  are  deceptive. 
I  was  mistaken,  Madame  Fano  has  gone  in." 

"No,  my  sister  is  there."  Helena  was 
shocked  at  the  hollowness  of  her  voice,  and 
made  an  effort  to  resume  her  usual  tone. 
"  But  she  is  talking  to  a  gentleman  I  know — 
whom  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  here.  I  will 
not  interrupt  them  now." 

And  passing  him  she  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  murmured  Cazalette.  "  My 
first  estimate  was  an  incorrect  one.  That 
helpless  face  hides  a  brave  spirit.  She  can 
sacrifice  herself  to  a  chimera,  and  repress  a 
cry  at  finding  the  man  she  loves  faithless.  I 
can  feel  for  her  to-day.  Good  God  !  And 
there  are  fools  who  sneer  at  heroism  and  love  !  " 
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The  irony  of  the  position  seemed  to  touch 
his  sense  of  humour.  He  laughed  grimly, 
took  out  a  cigarette,  and,  as  he  lighted  it, 
softly  hummed  an  air  from  the  garden  scene 
in  Faust. 

His  voice  recalled  the  lovers  to  the  world. 
Varuna  withdrew  her  hand  from  Warrender's 
clasp. 

"I  will  write, "  she  said  agitatedly.  "They 
have  come  back.  My  sister  is  here ;  we  must 
go  in." 

He  hesitated. 

"  Come,"  she  repeated  imperiously.  Her 
eyes  searched  his  very  soul.  In  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  sadness  she  added,  "  Which  of  us  is 
it  that  you  love  ?  Do  you  shrink  from  the 
test  already  ? " 

"  Varuna  ! "  he  cried.  But  she  turned  away, 
and  with  a  self^ossession  at  which  he  mar- 
velled, lightly  caught  up  the  refrain  of  Caza- 
lette's  song. 
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She  acted  well,  but  Cazalette  excelled  her. 
He  removed  his  cigarette  as  she  approached, 
and  apologised  for  his  reappearance,  in  a  manner 
admirably  conventional. 

The  three,  each  inwardly  torn,  each  taking- 
part  in  the  game  of  dissimulation,  and  tossing 
the  ball  of  commonplace  from  one  to  the  other, 
lingered  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  lawn. 
Within,  new  voices  sounded.  Lamps  had  been 
brought  in,  though  the  jalousies  remained 
open,  and  the  drawing-room  presented  a  scene 
of  animation. 

Mrs.  Featherstone,  charmingly  dressed,  and 
attended  by  Lord  Bretland  and  a  rival  adorer 
— blond,  sunburnt,  moustachioed,  of  the  type 
which  is  involuntarily  associated  with  a  November 
day  and  a  damp  covert  side — was  vivaciously 
recounting  her  experiences  at  a  reception  from 
which  she  had  just  returned.  Mrs.  Kilsyth, 
one  hand  caressing  that  of  Helena,  listened 
smiling   and   deeply  interested,  and   apparently 
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oblivious  for  the  moment  of  the  existence  of  her 
elder  daughter.  Lord  Bretland  was  languidly 
and  ineffectively  interrogating  Helena  upon  the 
weather  in  England,  while  the  latter  stood 
against  the  mantelpiece,  mute  and  almost  as 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Mrs.  Featherstone's 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  group  in  the 
garden. 

"  Colonel  Cazalette,"  she  cried,  "  thanks  to 
you,  I  have  spent  the  most  amusing  afternoon  ! 
There's  nothing  I  enjoy  so  much  as  meeting 
celebrities,  proper  or  improper.  I  can  quite 
understand  that  as  you  can  have  the  privilege 
of  a  tSte-d-tSte  with  Princess  Titchakoff  whenever 
you  please,  her  parties  have  very  little  charm 
for  you  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  consider .  you 
behaved  rather  unchivalrously  in  deserting  us 
two  innocents  when  we  were  in,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  equivocal  society.  Lord  Bretland  isn't 
always  equal  to  social  emergencies.  I  don't 
believe,  our  two  selves  excepted,  that  there  was 
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a  single  person  in  the  room  whose  morals  could 
be  called  unimpeachable.  Divorcees  were  in 
the  ascendant.  People  should  not  show  them- 
selves before  the  decree  nisi  has  been  pro- 
nounced. It's  embarrassing,  especially  when 
one  has  an  unsophisticated  country  cousin  to 
chaperon."  And  she  nodded  at  the  good-looking 
EDglishman,  who  laughed  a  little  fatuously,  and 
compared  his  cousin  to  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  the 
gambling  scene  in  Odette,  while  he  drew 
back  to  make  way  for  the  entrance  of  Madame 
Fano.  Varuna  advanced  to  her  sister.  War- 
render,  pale,  conscious,  stood  in  her  rear.  For 
a  second,  across  the  room,  his  eyes  met  those 
of  Miss  Kilsyth.  A  thousand  memories  awoke, 
and  the  scene  in  the  avenue  at  Hallingford 
when,  standing  before  the  shrine,  she  had 
first  bidden  him  leave  her,  and  had  then  torn 
herself  away  from  the  spot  and  from  him. 
rose  vividly  before  his  imagination.  It  was  a 
day    of    revelations.       Helena's    glance,    though 
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instantly  averted,  caused  a  wild  suspicion  to 
dart  through  his  mind.  But  it  was  banished 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  evoked. 

"  Helena  ! "  said  Varuna,  extending  her  arms. 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  young  girl's  frame. 
She  started  violently,  then  with  an  effort  at  self- 
command  tried  to  speak,  and  mechanically  bent 
forward  to  embrace  her  sister.  But  the  lips 
which  met  those  of  Varuna  were  as  cold  as 
marble. 

"  Helena  ! "  repeated  Madame  Fano  in  accents 
of  alarm.  "  You  are  ill.  Mother,  do  you  not 
see  that  the  journey  and  excitement  have 
exhausted  her  strength  ?  " 

"  I — I  am  ill,"  faltered  poor  Helena,  and 
fainted  in  her  sister's  arms. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SISTERS. 

All  was  silent  at  Villa  Kilsyth.  The  fire 
burned  brightly  in  Helena's  bedroom — that 
pretty  chamber  which  had  been  so  lovingly 
prepared  by  mother  and  sister  for  her  occupancy, 
and  where  the  young  girl  now  lay  restless,  and 
too  bewildered  to  realise  yet  what  sudden 
calamity  had  befallen  her.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  flames  and  night  lamp  shed  a  flicker- 
ing glow  upon  their  crimson  folds,  upon  the 
draped  bed  and  heavy  oriental  tapestry  veiling 
the  doorway.  There  was  a  certain  sombreness 
in  the  furniture  and  adornments,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  brilliancy  of  Riviera  colouring,  which 
reminded  Helena  of  her  own  room  at  Marelands, 
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and   heightened   the    impression   that   she   was 
acting  in  a   vivid   dream.     Wherever  her  eyes 
wandered    they     beheld     something     new     yet 
familiar.     Shadows  and  spectres  seemed   to  fill 
the     room.       The    brazen  plaques    above    the 
mantelpiece   resembled    menacing   heads ;    each 
quaint  piece   of  china  upon  the   whatnots  had 
an   eerie   individuality.       An   altar-like  cabinet 
of  Florentine    manufacture,    upon    which    was 
reared   a  massive  crucifix  and   simpering  effigy 
of  the  Virgin,  was  reflected   grotesquely    in   a 
convex   mirror    opposite.      Above    it    hung    a 
portrait  of  her  mother.       Seen  by  this  dim  light 
the   face   seemed  to    smile   with  the    sweetness 
of  an   angel ;    while  in    curious    contrast   there 
stood,    upon   a   small   table    near,    an    enlarged 
photograph  of  Madame  Fano,  which,    distorted 
by   some  uncertain  ray,    wore  an  expression  of 
coldness,    almost   of   cruelty.       The   clock   was 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  since  Mrs.  Kilsyth 
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had  bidden  her  daughter  good-night.  Helena, 
lulled  for  the  time  by  a  composing  draught,  had 
lain  passive  and  silent,  while  her  mother 
remained  beside  her  bed.  Mrs.  Kilsyth  held 
her  daughter's  hand  and  babbled  soft  regrets 
and  phrases  of  endearment.  With  these  she 
mingled  vague  allusions  to  Warrender's 
infatuation  for  Yaruna,  confused  theories  upon 
the  luck  at  roulette  which  usually  attended 
Madame  Fano's  suitors,  and  irrelevant  remarks 
upon  Colonel  Cazalette's  virtues.  Helena 
remembered  that  Cazalette  had  carried  her 
up  stairs,  and  her  first  conscious  impulse  towards 
him  had  been  one  of  gratitude  for  thus  promptly 
rescuing  her  from  the  gaze  of  prying  eyes 
and  the  embarrassment  of  Warrender's  pre- 
sence. Mid  the  crowd  of  impressions  which 
had  thickened  since  her  departure  from  England, 
he  stood  out,  a  distinct  and  agreeable  per- 
sonality. 
Now  that  she  was  alone,  her  former  sensation 
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of  numbness  gave  place  to  extraordinary  mental 
activity.  Her  brain  whirled.  Thoughts  crowded 
within  her,  and  seemed  to  take  shape  in  her 
imagination.  One  by  one,  she  strove  to  gather 
up  the  links  of  experience.  Each  image 
and  incident — the  faces  of  her  travelling 
companions,  the  conversation  in  the  train  and 
Cazalette's  jesting  explanation ;  the  horrible 
scene  in  the  garden ;  Varuna's  greeting  and 
strange  beauty,  so  much  in  accord  with  the 
vampire  simile ;  the  blending  of  enthusiasm, 
chill,  and  sense  of  isolation  on  her  own  part, 
which  the  meeting  with  her  mother  had 
inspired  ;  then  Mrs.  Featherstone's  free  allusions, 
and  an  impression  of  something  repulsive  and 
to  be  shunned  in  the  very  air  of  the 
principality — all  thronged  her  mind  and  pro- 
duced in  her  a  state  of  terror  impossible  to  be 
endured. 

She    started    up    in    bed    shuddering.       Was 
there    none    in    this    array    of    phantoms    who 
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would  stretch  out  to  her,  sympathetic  arms  ? 
Misery  overcame  her.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,   sobbed  in  a  passion  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  I  did  love  him,"  she  whispered 
between  her  gasps.  "  He  might  have  known 
that  I  loved  him.  He  might  have  waited  a 
little  longer." 

The  night  lamp  went  out  suddenly.  Helena 
lit  the  cand]e  by  her  side.  Eising,  she  put 
on  her  dressing-gown  and  crept  towards  the  fire. 
A  pitiful  ghost  she  looked  with  her  wan  face, 
her  loose  hair,  and  tear-stained  eyes.  Catching 
sight  of  her  image  in  a  pier  glass  she  said 
aloud  :  "  I  am  not  to  be  compared  to  her.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  has   changed." 

She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  before  the 
fire  and  mechanically  stretched  forth  her  limbs 
to  the  warmth. 

At  this  moment  Cazalette's  words  recurred 
to  her — "  We  are  told  that  vampires  used   to 
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subsist  upon  the  heart's  blood  of  their 
victims." 

They  called  a  new  fear  into  being.  Again 
she  beheld  the  scene  in  the  garden.  Warrender 
had  appeared  to  be  passionately  pleading. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  pleaded  in  vain,  and 
that  Varuna,  true  to  the  character  ascribed  to 
her,'  had,  after  luring  him  to  her  feet,  coldly 
repulsed  him  ?  Helena's  heart  beat  wildly. 
Oh,  better  far  her  own  desolation,  than  that 
he  should  suffer.  She  clenched  her  little 
hands  and  paced  the  room  in  a  tumult  of 
agitation.  Presently,  taking  her  rosary,  she 
knelt  and  prayed.  After  a  little  while  she 
rose  calmer. 

As  she  seated  herself  again,  her  glance  fell 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  journal,  covered 
in  blue  paper,  lying  upon  a  table  near  her  chair. 
Upon  its  outer  page  was  a  roughly  executed 
drawing  of  the  landscape  with  which  her  eyes 
had  become   acquainted   that   afternoon.     Here 
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were  the  terrace  with  its  marble  balustrades, 
the  feathery  palms,  the  curving  bay,  and 
lowering  mountain  in  the  background.  Above 
the  sketch  was  printed  in  large  letters,  "  La 
verite  sur  Monte  Carlo." 

Helena  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the 
paper.  She  remembered  that  it  had  been 
bought  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station  by  her 
escort  as  far  as  Paris — an  old  friend  of  Sir 
John's — and  there  laughingly  bestowed  upon 
her,  with  a  warning  against  alarm  at  its  sensa- 
tionalism. She  had  thrust  the  paper  into  her 
travelling  bag  and  had  forgotten  it  till  this 
moment.  She  now  opened  and  read  the 
publication  through  from  the  first  word  to 
the  last.  Hardly  had  she  laid  it  down  when 
a  soft  knock  sounded  at  the  door ;  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  Madame  Fano 
glided  in. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown 
bordered  with  swansdown,  which  intensified  her 
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paleness.  Her  eyes  too  were  heavy  as  though 
she  had  been  weeping. 

She  advanced  to  the  fireplace  and  stood 
facing  Helena.  The  latter  rose,  but  Varuna 
motioned  her  back,  and  cast  herself  upon  the 
hearthrug  at  her  feet. 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed  abruptly,  "  let  me 
stay  here.  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  so 
late.  I  hoped  that  I  should  find  you  asleep, 
and  I  wanted  to  look  at  you  quietly,  and 
to  see  how  you  had  changed.  You  are 
better   now." 

The  charm  of  Varuna's  voice,  with  its  tran- 
sitions from  harshness  to  pathos,  struck  Helena 
for  the  first  time,  and  affected  her  powerfully. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  answered.  "I 
am  better  now — only  restless.  Forgive  me  for 
having  made  a  scene.  I  was  tired,  and  the — 
the  strangeness " 

"  Heightened  by  Mrs.  Featherstone's  audacious 
chatter!       One    marvels    at    the    bad    taste    of 
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mere  acquaintances  who  can  thrust  themselves 
thus  into  critical  family  situations." 

There  seemed  an  underlying  meaning  in 
Varuna's  last  words.  Helena  was  conscious  of 
it,  and  inwardly  trembled.  A  few  moments 
before  she  would  have  suffered  tortures  rather 
than  betray  herself  to  her  rival,  for  though 
her  mind  had  not  recognised  her  sister  as 
such,  feeling,  more  swift  in  its  operations,  had 
kindled  the  spark  of  repulsion.  Human  nature 
testifies  indisputably  that  it  is  more  bitter  to 
be  supplanted  by  one  near  of  kin  than  by  a 
stranger.  Now  she  felt  as  though  a  will 
stronger  than  her  own  had  taken  possession 
of  her,  and  would  force  her  to  reveal  what  it 
chose.  There  was  relief  in  the  state  of  partial 
quiescence.  But  silence  became  embarrassing. 
Varuna  broke  it  by  taking  up  the  pamphlet, 
which  lay  at  Helena's  feet,  and  glancing 
rapidly  over  its  pages,  said  eagerly  : 

"You  have  been  reading  this." 
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Helena  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ah,"  the  sound  was  something  between  a 
sigh  and  a  groan.  "No  doubt  you  have  been 
thinking  that  this  is  a  strange  den  of  iniquity 
into  which  you  have  innocently  fallen." 

"  Is  all  that  is  written  there  true  ? "  Helena 
interrogated  firmly. 

"As  to  facts,  yes,  I  should  suppose  so. 
There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  printing 
lies ;  and  reality  here  is  tragic  enough." 

"  Are  there  many  such  people  at  Monte 
Carlo  ?  " 

"  Such  as  ?  " 

"  Those  whom  that  lady — Mrs.  Featherstone 
— spoke  of." 

"  Divorcees,  &c.  Mrs.  Featherstone  was 
describing  the  society  to  be  met  at  the 
house  of  a  Eussian  princess  of  doubtful  ante- 
cedents. Do  not  be  afraid,  these  women 
shall  never  come  near  you.  /  will  take  care 
of   that." 

"  But    my    mother  —  my    mother's    friends," 
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began  Helena  impetuously,  and  checked 
herself. 

"  Say  on,"   said  Varuna  laconically. 

"These  things  are  true,"  Helena  passionately 
indicated  the  pamphlet,  "  and  my  mother  and 
you — Catholics — women — remain  here  !  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Varuna  gloomily,  "we 
remain — we  are  slaves  to  a  passion  which  has 
ruined  thousands,  and  which  is  too  strong  for 
us  even  to  try  and  fight  against  it.  The  people 
here  like  to  sprinkle  vice  with  patchouli  and 
rosewater,  and  they  put  forth  a  thousand 
sophistries  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Tripot. 
My  mother  cherishes  a  private  theory  that  she 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  saints,  and  is 
encouraged  in  it  by  the  priests,  who  are  paid 
by  the  Directors.  As  for  me,  I  prefer  to  state 
the  unvarnished  truth.  If  there  be  a  devil, 
assuredly  his  seat  of  government  on  earth  is  the 
Casino  of  Monaco.  My  poor  child,  I  shock  your 
sensibilities  ;  but  better  now  than  later.  Speak 
what  is  in  your  mind — it  will  do  you  good." 
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But  Helena  made  no  response  to  the  appeal. 

"  My  pity  may  seem  to  you  a  mockery," 
continued  Yaruna  ;  "but  it  is  genuine.  I  would 
have  spared  you  this  had  it  been  possible." 

"  Why  should  I  be  pitied  ?  It  is  not  of  myself 
that  I  am  thinking,"  said  Helena,  with  a  re- 
sentment that  was  yet  pathetic.  She  winced 
under  Yaruna  s  probing,  every  nerve  of  her 
being  was  jarred.  She  longed  to  bid  her  sister 
depart  and  leave  her  in  peace,  and  all  the  time, 
was  unreasonably  impatient  with  herself  for 
the   failure  of   her  efforts   to  appear  warm. 

"  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  be 
with  my  mother,"  she  continued,  not  looking 
up,  her  manner  mournful  and  abstracted,  as 
though  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
"  Young  as  I  was  when  our  home  was  broken 
up,  I  never  forgot  her  soft,  pretty  face,  and  gay, 
loving  ways.  Often  at  night  I  used  to  wake  up 
and  feel  her  arms  round  me,  as  when  she  bade  me 
good-bye.     For  years  I  was  bitter  and  heartsore. 

VOL.  II.  g 
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When  I  was  no  more  than  a  child  my  uncle 
and  Father  Clifford  told  me  that  she  had  become 
an  Atheist,  and  that  it  was  for  this  my  father 
had  separated  us.  Then  there  was  an  object 
for  prayer.  Ah,  how  I  fasted  and  prayed,  till 
God  had  brought  her  back  again  !  I  knew  by 
the  tone  of  her  letters,  by  all  that  she  told  me, 
that  she  was  changed.  Since  then,  she  has 
been  my  guardian  angel.  When  I  have  been 
tempted  against  my  conscience,  she  has  warned 
me  against  selfishness,  and  has  bidden  me  obey 
the  Church.  If  I  pictured  a  saint,  it  was  my 
mother's  face  that  I  saw.  I  never  dreamed  of 
purity,  holiness,  self-sacrifice,  that  I  did  not 
think  of  her  ....  And  through  these  years 
she  was  in  this  place,  among  these  people  ! 
Were  my  visions  false  then  ?  Was  it  all  fancy 
— my  childish  enthusiasm  wasted  ?  " 

"No,"  cried  Varuna,  her  eyes  glowing. 
"  Enthusiasm  and  love  are  never  wasted.  Oh, 
love,  Helena,  love  always,  and  be  true  to  your 
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heart's  impulses  when  you  may.     Love   is  not 
fanaticism ;  it  is  religion." 

Helena  started.  Varuna's  words  were  the 
echo  of  Warrenders  passionate  protest,  uttered 
so  few  months — and  yet  how  long  ! — ago. 
The  latter  went  on : 

"  Want  of  enthusiasm  is  the  curse  of  narrow 
natures  like  mine.  Cling  to  your  faith.  I  was 
wrong,  cruel,  to  speak  so  bluntly.  Our  mother 
is  the  most  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  and  in 
some  ways,  most  child-like  of  women.  We 
have  no  right  to  judge  her.  If  she  has  foibles 
they  have  at  least  never  weakened  her  affection 
for  her  daughters.  As  for  the  contrast  between 
your  ideal  and  the  reality,  don't  dwell  upon  it. 
Ideals  are  not  meant  to  be  realised  .... 
Helena ! "  Varuna  spoke  very  softly ;  and 
bending  forward  took  her  sister's  hand  within 
her  own.  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Helena,  when  you  wrere  a  child — when  we  were 
at  Halliiigford  together — you  loved  me  ?  " 

G  2 
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"  Yes — indeed  yes — and  ever  since." 

"  Till  to-day.  You  will  love  me  no  more  as 
in  old  days.  Your  ideal  of  me  has  vanished  too. 
But  if  I  seem  to  you  cold  and  unwomanly, 
and  perhaps  worse,  think  that  I  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  harsh  school,  and  that  I  have 
suffered  deeply.  People  will  tell  you  here  that 
I  am  heartless  and  mercenary.  It  is  true ;  but 
there  is  something  of  the  mother  instinct  in  me 
still.  I  have  a  little  daughter.  It  would  be 
better  for  her  if  she  were  dead ;  but  if  she  were 
like  you,  and  exposed  to  danger  as  you  are  now, 
would  I  not  try  to  save  her  ?  Because  we  are 
sisters,  and,  Helena,  for  the  sake  of  those  old 
days  at  the  Abbey,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  promise 
from  you." 

Varuna  paused  for  a  moment,  then  continued 
in  a  more  matter-of-fact  manner  : 

"  You  asked  me  why  we  remained  in  this 
place,  and  I  told  you  that  we  were  slaves  to  a 
passion  which  would  not  let  us  go.     AVe  are  not 
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wholly  to  blame.  Philosophers  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  the  laws  of  heredity  rather  stultify 
the  doctrine  of  free  will.  My  mother  and  I,  and 
perhaps  you  also,  have  inherited  the  vice  of 
gambling.  It  is  as  fatal  as  a  craving  for  drink,  or 
any  other  bad  propensity.  If  we  did  not  play  we 
should  go  mad.  You  cannot  conceive  what  the 
excitement  of  it  is,  till  your  stake  is  put  down, 
and  you  feel  that  a  mysterious  force  is  at  work, 
which  you  don't  know  and  never  can  compre- 
hend, and  that  it  rests  on  the  laws  of  chance 
whether  your  gold  is  raked  away  or  doubled. 
What  does  one  care  for  sermons  at  a  moment 
when  your  blood  is  stirred  and  you  feel  yourself 
living  ?  It's  like  wine  to  a  thirsty  drunkard  or 
blood  to  a  wild  creature.  The  test  would  be  too 
dangerous  for  you.  I  will  save  you  from  temp- 
tation if  I  can.  Swear  to  me  that  you  will 
never  play  at  these  or  any  other  tables." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "   said  Helena  with  a  mournful 
wonder..     "  See  how  readily  I  do  what  you  ask. 
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She  took  up  her  rosary  and  kissed  the  crucifix  as 
she  solemnly  gave  the  promise  Varuna  had 
demanded.  "  Will  you  not  do  so  much  for 
yourself?"  she  said  earnestly.  "It  makes 
my  heart  ache  for  you,  to  hear  you  speak  so 
hopelessly.  I  am  younger  than  you,  and  we 
have  been  kept  apart,  so  that  I  know  nothing 
of  your  life  except  that  it  has  been  unhappy. 
But  you  who  are  so  beautiful,  and  who  have 
the  gift  of  making  every  one  love  you,  why  do 
you  despair  ?  Have  pity  upon  my  mother 
and  yourself.  Free  yourself  from  the  tyranny 
of  this  vice — if  it  be  a  vice.  Let  us  all  go 
away  from  Monte  Carlo.  We  will  live  in 
some  other  place  as  beautiful — a  place  where 
the  people  are  not  wicked.  For  my  mother's 
sake,  Varuna  ! " 

"Too  late,"  replied  Madame  Fano.  "My 
nature  is  formed.  Character  makes  its  own 
destiny.  I  have  found  nothing  in  life  but 
weariness   and   nausea,  and    I    crave    for    some 
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sort  of  stimulant.  Gambling  is  that  to  me. 
It  has  become  a  necessity,  and  why  should 
I  give  it  up  ?  It  injures  no  one,  and  can 
make  me  neither  better  nor  worse  than  I  am. 
But  with  you  everything  is  different.  You 
are  young,  unspoiled.  Your  future  is  before 
you.  You  will  love  and  marry.  Your  home 
will  be  in  England  ;  and  you  must  take  my 
mother  away  from  this  feverish,  injurious  mode 
of  existence,  and  give  her  a  new  starting-point 
with  healthful  interests  and  occupations.  As 
for  me,  it  matters  very  little  what  becomes  of 
me.  .  .  .  No,"  arresting  Helena's  impetuous 
protest.  "  There  is  no  use  in  arguing.  You 
must  not  pay  any  attention  to  my  gloomy 
words.  Don't  think  of  me.  Think  only  of 
yourself.  I  am  not  well  this  evening.  I  am 
in  low  spirits.  To-morrow  you  will  see  that  I 
am  another  person.  To  start  a  new  subject — 
how  are  you  impressed  by  Colonel  (  Jazalette  ? " 
"  Oh,  why  discuss  such   an   utter   stranger  ? 
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Ee  is  so,  to  me  at  least.  He  seems  kind  and 
pleasant ;  but  I  have  not  thought  of  him." 

."  He  is  a  person  who  obliges  every  one  to 
think  of  him.  They  say  that  the  surest  way 
to  prepossess  a  woman  in  favour  of  a  man  you 
wish  her  to  dislike  is  to  warn  her  against  him. 
Nevertheless  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  put  you 
on  your  guard  now  against  believing  too  much 
in  Colonel  Cazalette.  He  will  try  to  make 
love  to  you." 

Helena  smiled  in  sad  scorn. 

"  That  would  be  to  very  little  purpose.  You 
have  a  wrong  impression  about  me,  Varuna. 
I  shall  never  marry." 

"What!  so  young — only  nineteen;  and  the 
life's  drama  played  already !  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  something  of  a  fortune-teller  ?  Let 
me  see  your  hand." 

Helena  tendered  the  pink  palm.  Varuna 
scrutinised  it  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

"  Your  lines  tell  me  a  story.     Not  long  ago 
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the  man  you  love,  asked  you  to  be  his  wife ; 
and  you  refused  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty. 
You  were  wrong.  Man  and  woman  existed 
before  creeds.  Love  is  the  only  lasting  religion. 
Faiths  and  formulas  are  empty  shadows.  Be 
true  to  your  own  heart,  and  that  shall  bring 
you  peace.  Oh,  I  can't  act  to-night.  Why 
keep  up  the  farce  ?  I  know  what  you  saw  in 
the  garden.  There  !  "  She  released  Helena's 
hand,  and  rising,  looked  down  upon  the 
trembling  girl.  Eeared  to  her  full  stature, 
her  white  robes  clinging  round  her  form,  her 
dark  eyes  dilated,  she  might  have  represented 
a  prophetess  or  sibyl.  "  Helena,"  she  went 
on,  "  a  man  does  not  love  and  forget  so  easily. 
He  may  be  led  away  by  a  temporary  infatuation, 
but  the  true  heart  will  never  wander  for  long. 
George  Warrender  was  yours  before  he  became 
mine.     I  give  him  back  to  you." 

"  You  are  generous,"  replied  Helena  with  a 
sarcasm  foreign   to  her  nature  ;  "  but  granting 
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that  I  was  mistaken  and  miscalculated  my 
strength,  I  have  some  pride,  and  he  can 
hardly  he  tossed  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  child's  plaything.  I  had  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  remain  constant  to  a 
dream.  I  sent  him  away,  and  my  reason  for 
doing  so  exists  still." 

"  What !  in  the  face  of  your  knowledge  that 
you  love  him  ?  Great  heavens !  I  do  not 
understand  such  reasoning.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  misery  of  a  loveless  marriage — 
the  shame  of  it — the  wickedness  of  it  ?  If 
you  knew,  you  would  die  rather  than  cast 
away,  for  the  sake  of  a  chimera,  the  highest 
good  which  can  be  given  to  a  woman.  Perish 
priests  and  the  confessional  !  Live  love  and 
truth  !  Oh,  my  God !  if  at  seventeen  I  had 
had  such  a  chance  of  happiness  !  " 

Varuna's  passionate  words  carried  her  be- 
yond the  power  of  self-control.  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  unrestrainedly. 
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Helena  sat  dumb  with  inward  anguish. 
Varuna's  paroxysm  did  not  last  long.  Gradu- 
ally her  sobs  subsided,  and  she  stood  silent, 
knowing  that  she  had  betrayed  her  true  feel- 
ing for  Warrender,  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
effect  which  her  outburst  would  have  upon 
Helena. 

A  thousand  impulses  warred  in  the  breast 
of  each.  They  were  sisters ;  their  cause  of 
trouble  was  the  same.  In  a  manner  their 
hearts  yearned  towards  each  other,  and  yet 
between  them  there  seemed  to  have  arisen  an 
impassable  spiritual  barrier,  barring  any  ap- 
proach to  sympathy.  The  mutual  conscious- 
ness was  too  painful.  Helena  made  a  move- 
ment towards  her  sister,  but  a  wave  of 
Varuna's  hand  arrested  her.  At  last  she 
spoke  brokenly : 

"  You  are  nobler  than  T.  .  .  .  I  admire  and 
honour  you — but,  oh,  forgive  me  if  I  seem 
irresponsive.     What  can   I   say  ?     The   position 
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is  unnatural.  It  is  you  whom  he  loves ; 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  no  cause 
for  regret  or  bitterness.  I  bade  him  forget 
me,  and  he  has  done  so.  There  cannot  be 
any  question  of  sacrifice  on  either  side." 

Varan  a  looked  steadfastly  at  her  sister. 
"You  must  answer  me  one  question  truthfully. 
I  think  that  I  have  the  right  to  ask  it.  If 
the  last  year  could  be  lived  over  again,  would 
you  still  bid  him  leave  you  ?  " 

Helena  blushed  deeply..  "Oh,  I  cannot  tell," 
she  faltered,  clasping  her  hands  in  agitation. 
"  Everything  has  changed  ;  I  am  weak,  be- 
wildered. I  have  been  visionary  ;  I  see  it 
now.  Perhaps  my  judgment  was  entirely 
wrong.  My  mother's  presence  was  a  sort  of 
spiritual  companionship  to  me,  I  felt  that 
she  would  disapprove  of  my  marrying  a  Pro- 
testant, and  that  we  should  be  separated 
further.  .  .  .  And  then,  I  did  not  think — 1 
know  now  that  unconsciously   to  myself  I  did 
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not  mean  the  decision  to  be  final.  Don't  ask 
me  any  more  questions ;  they  only  pain  me  ; 
talking  does  no  good.  God  did  not  intend 
that  I  should  be  happy  in  that  way ;  nothing 
can  alter  the  position." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Yaruna.  "  The 
position  is  an  unnatural  one.  The  sight  of 
me  must  be  grievous  to  you,  and  my  mad 
impulse  in  speaking  out  to-night  has  done  no 
good." 

"Yes,  it  has  shown  me  what  a  noble  woman 
you  are.  You  make  me  hate  myself;  but  at 
least  I  am  thankful  that  all  is  open  between 
us.  See,  I  confess  that  I  am  bitter  and 
jealous.  Only  a  little  while  ago  I  wronged 
you  in  my  thoughts.  I  have  heard  already — 
or  I  have  fancied — horrible  things.  It  is  as 
though  there  were  a  spell  about  you,  or  about 
this  place.  What  is  it  ?  This  is  what  I  heard 
in  the  train  to-day  between  Nice  and  Monte 
Carlo — that  you  fascinate  men,  and  make  them 
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play  for  you,  because  those  who  love  you  always 
win  at  first.  "When  the  luck  changes  you 
turn  them  away,  and  sometimes  they  kill 
themselves  in  despair.  Is  it  true  ?  Is  this 
how  you  have  earned  your  name  of  the 
Vampire  ?  " 

Varuna  uttered  a  hysterical  laugh.  "  And 
people  say  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
prosaic  age  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  suppose  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  evil  enchantment  about  me, 
for  I  bring  no  one  any  good.  I  do  not  try  to 
fascinate  men,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
attract  them.  It  is  my  coldness  which  makes 
them  spread  evil  stories  about  me.  If  I  were 
one  of  those  women  who  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
Casino  there  would  be  no  scandal,  for  I 
should  be  assigned  to  my  proper  level.  As 
for  roulette,  I  seldom  stake  for  myself, 
because  if  I  do  I  invariably  lose.  Experience 
has  made  me  superstitious  on  the  subject  :  I 
had  better   own    at    once    that    I  am  morbidly 
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superstitious.      It   is   true   that  men  who    love 

me  usually  win Come,  we  must  not 

talk  any  more.  If  you  begin  to  imagine 
that  you  are  in  a  land  of  spells  and 
sorceries  you  will  never  get  to  sleep  to- 
night, and  you  must  be  in  sore  need  of  rest. 
Good-night,  Helena.  Do  you  believe  that  I 
am  honest,  and,  after  my  fashion,  loyal  ? " 
She  held  forth  her  hands  wistfully. 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  in  you."  Helena  clasped 
the  outstretched  hands. 

"  And  that  I  love  you  ?  Perhaps  I  too 
have  cherished  illusions,  and  am  now  watch- 
ing them  fade.  Because  we  are  women,  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  wTe  are  sisters.  Now  each  of 
us  knows  the  other's  heart.  To-morrow  we 
will  take  up  our  roles,  and  play  our  parts 
bravely.     Good-night." 

She  kissed  the  pale,  wondering  girl,  and 
then  silently  left  the  room. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 


FAEEWELL. 


Early  the  following  morning  Warren  der 
received  a  note  from  Madame  Fano.  It- 
was   very   short. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  look  upon  what  took 
place  yesterday  as  a  dream — nothing  mere 
Let  our  next  meeting  be  upon  the  first  foot- 
ing of  friendship,  and  till  I  give  you  permission, 
speak  no  further  word  of  love.  In  the 
meantime,  will  you  do  me  the  greatest 
kindness  in  your  power,  and  go  away  from 
Monte  Carlo  for  a  short  time  ?  I  have  strong 
reasons  for  making  this  request,  and  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that  you  will 
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grant   the  favour  for  which   I    most    earnestly 

beg. 

"  V.   F." 

Warrender's  first  impulse  was  to  protest 
against  this  dismissal  and  to  insist  upon  his 
rio-ht  to  an  answer  after  his  declaration  of 
the  previous  day.  At  least,  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  imploring  for  another  interview. 
Upon  reflection,  however,  he  decided  that  at 
present  the  truest  proof  of  devotion  would 
be  literal  compliance  with  Varuna's  wishes. 
He  wrote    more  formally   than   she    had   done. 

"My  dear  Madame  Fano, 

"  I  will  do  what  you  require,  and  will 
leave  Monte  Carlo  this  evening.  To  obey 
you  is  hard  indeed ;  but  I  think  that  by 
thus  placing  myself  at  your  disposal,  I  can 
best  convince  you  that  I  am  yours  heart 
and  soul. 

"  I    find    it     difficult     to     understand     your 
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motive  in  sending  me  away,  and  in  forbidding 
me  to  speak  of  what  is  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts.  It  may  be  that  you  fancy  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  stability  of  my 
feelings.  I  fear  that  it  may  be  months  before 
you  have  entire  faith  in  my  unchangeable 
love  for  you,  but  I  know  that  the  time  will 
come  in  which  you  will  trust  me,  as  I  now 
trust  you. 

"Yours  always  devotedly, 

"  George  Warrender." 

In  writing  the  last  words,  Warrender  had 
no  underlying  intention  of  impressing  upon 
Madame  Fano  the  fact  that  she  had 
committed  herself  in  a  manner  which  should 
mean  everything  to  a  woman.  He  simply 
accepted  that  passionate  kiss  of  yesterday  as 
a  proof  that  she  loved  him.  Her  reply  as  to 
whether  she  would  or  would  not  become  his 
wife  could  not  alter  his  conviction  on  this 
point.     To    doubt   would    be    to    insult    her   in 
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his  thoughts.  But  when  Varuna  read  the 
the  letter,  her  cheeks  burned,  and  she  shrank 
in  shame  from  the  recollection  it  invoked. 
She  determined  that  should  he  call  before 
his    departure,   she    would   not   see    him. 

His  kiss  still  lingered  upon  her  lips,  and  she 
felt  that  they  were  consecrated  for  ever.  Few 
men  possess  this  refined  sentiment.  For  them 
such  love  passages  have  not  the  deep  significance 
which  they  present  to  women.  To  a  woman 
the  first  caress  of  reciprocated  passion  is  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  into  holy  mysteries. 
Marriage  has  both  its  exoteric  and  esoteric 
meanings.  The  wife  and  mother  may  fulfil 
her  material  obligations  to  the  letter,  and  yet 
be  wedded  in  soul  to  another.  Faithlessness 
to  this  bond  would,  be  treason  to  the  noblest 
instincts  of  her  womanhood. 

There  is  a  more  binding  fealty  than  that 
sworn  at  the  altar. 
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When  Warrencler  called  that  afternoon  at 
the  Villa  Kilsyth,  he  was  shown  into  the 
garden,  where  he  found  only  Mrs.  Kilsyth  and 
Helena.  The  former  apologised  for  Madame 
Fano's  absence,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she  had 
gone  to  visit  her  lame  pensioner  at  Monaco. 

Helena    was    composed,    and    met    her    late 
lover's    eyes    without    blenching.       The    night, 
or    rather    the    morning,    watches    had    brought 
her     counsel ;      and     she     had     the     pleasing 
consciousness  that    she   was    comporting  herself 
with    dignity.      She    talked    to    Warrender    of 
Hallingford,  of    the  proceedings  of    his   friends 
in   the    county,    and    of    general    topics,    which 
they   would   have    discussed  a  year  before.     If 
there  were  an  occasional    tremble  in  her  voice, 
it  might  naturally  have  been  ascribed  to  emotion 
at  the  sight  of   one    whom    she    had   last    met 
during  her  uncle's  lifetime. 

Warrender's    announcement    of    his    intended 
departure   from    Monte    Carlo    was  received  by 
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Helena  in  silent  gratitude,  by  Mrs.  Kilsyth 
with  frank  ejaculations  of  sorrow.  Cazalette, 
who  at  that  moment  joined  the  group,  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  a  move,  inspired  he 
felt  certain  by  Varuna,  and  obviously  to  his 
own  advantage. 

Mrs.  Kilsyth's  brain  was  not  equal  to  analysis 
of  motive.  Cazalette's  happy  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  had 
completely  set  her  mind  at  rest  concerning  the 
respective  futures  of  her  daughters.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  conceive  Helena  romantically 
attached  to  Cazalette ;  and  her  imagination 
revelled  in  the  picture  of  Varuna  melted  at  last, 
and  secure  in  a  bliss  which  should  atone  for 
all  past  sorrows.  Love  was  even  still  a  magic 
word  to  Mrs.  Kilsyth.  She  had  bewailed 
Varuna' s  insensibility,  and  had  sighed  hitherto 
in  vain  for  the  coming  of  the  prince.  Yesterday 
her  bosom  had  glowed  with  satisfaction.  To-day 
her    hopes    sank.       It    appeared    evident    that 
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Varuna  remained  unconquered,  and  that 
Warrender  was  sharing  the  fate  of  previous 
suitors. 

She  was  too  outspoken  to  conceal  her  dismay. 

"  Does  Varuna  know  that  you  are  going 
to  leave  us  ? "   she  asked  abruptly. 

Warrender  hesitated,  and  replied  evasively, 
"  I  had  hoped  to  see  Madame  Fano  this 
afternoon." 

"And  the  Carnival!"  cried  Mrs.  Kilsyth, 
"  you  were  to  have   joined  our  party." 

"  I  hope  to  return  before  the  Carnival ;  if 
not,  we  shall  meet  at  Nice." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth's  face  brightened.  Upon  find- 
ing that  Cannes  was  his  destination,  she 
produced  the  Liste  des  Etrangers,  and  ran 
over  the  names  of  the  visitors  at  that  place. 
She  had  a  caustic  observation  to  make  upon 
each  of  the  notabilities  he  might  meet,  and  a 
solemn  warning  to  deliver  against  a  certain 
hotel,    frequented     by     a     set     of     patriarchal 
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Philistines  whom  she  held  in  abhorrence  ; 
finally,  a  long  list  of  commissions  which  she 
desired  that  he  would  execute  in  Nice. 
Warrender  was  upon  thorns.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  Madame  Fano  was  driving ;  and 
his  only  hope  of  an  interview  rested  upon  the 
chance  of  his  intercepting  her  at  Monaco. 

Cazalette  conversed  aside  with  Helena  ;  but 
his  eye  was  upon  "Warrender,  and  it  was 
through  a  clever  diversion  on  his  part  that 
the  latter  was  at  last  enabled  to  detach  himself 
from   Mrs.   Kilsyth  and  take  his  leave. 

Helena  was  approached  last.  She  had 
moved  a  little  apart,  and  now  stood,  with 
dreamy  eyes  looking  larger  from  suppressed  tears, 
and  hands  folded  nervously  upon  each  other, 
waiting  for  the  ordeal  of  Warrender's  farewell. 

He  was  struck  by  her  exceeding  paleness. 
It  aroused  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  mingled 
pity  and  alarm,  and  again  that  guilty  uneasiness. 
A  wave  of  tenderness,  fraternal  now  rather  than 
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lover-like,  suffused  his  heart.  This  was  the  Helena 
whom  as  a  child  he  had  caressed  and  sympathised 
with.  Old  memories  murmured  sweetly.  He 
gently  pressed  the  hand  which  she  placed  in  his. 

"  I  have  had  no  opportunity,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "  of  offering  you  my  condolences  ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  have  felt  deeply 
for  you  in  your  trouble.  The  sorrow  has, 
however,  one  compensation,  has  it  not  %  I 
know  well  what  the  dearest  wTish  of  your  heart 
has  been  for  years.  At  last  it  is  gratified, 
and  you  are  with  your  mother  and  sister. 
That  must  be  a  happiness  to  you.  Helena — 
I  may  still  call  you  so,   may  I   not  ? " 

A  moment  later  he  reproached  himself 
bitterly  for  having  uttered  the  words.  Of  old 
at  the  mention  of  her  mother,  a  look  of  sweet 
enthusiasm  had  been  wont  to  illumine  her  face, 
Now  there  was  no  brightening  smile.  Her 
lips  quivered ;  she  remained  sadly  silent  and 
with  eyes  downcast. 
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"  I  think  you  must  know,"  she  at  length 
began  impulsively,  and  checked   herself. 

Did  lie  not  know  ?  He  remembered  at 
this  moment,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  remorse, 
the  sense  of  profanation  with  which  he  had  at 
first  pictured  Helena  surrounded  by  the  mere- 
tricious accessories  of  the  gambling-rooms. 
Then  he  thought  of  her  girlish  day-dreams — 
her  romantic  devotion  to  her  scarcely  known 
mother  and  sister — all  the  visionary  hopes  by 
which  she  had  connected  them  with  her  future. 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  mutely  reproaching  him  ; 
they  said   so  plainly — 

"  My  idols  are  shattered ;  my  temple  is 
empty  ;  and  your  presence  adds  poignancy  to 
my  disappointment." 

"  Helena  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  pity  that  the  poor  girl's  heart  throbbed 
wildly  as  she  listened — "forgive  me.  I  can't 
be  conventional  when  I  am  reminded  of  old 
times,  and  of  what  friends  we  used  to  be.     I  do 
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know  ;  I  understand,  and  T  am  sorry  for  you 
more  than  I  can  express.  This  is  not  what  you 
expected.  But  don't  be  cast  down.  Take  comfort 
in  thinking  of  the  good  you  may  do  your  mother. 
There  will  come  a  better  time — for  us  all." 

He  paused  as  though  wishing  to  convey 
more  than  his  words  would  naturally  imply. 
Helena  grasped  his  meaning  and  winced 
inwardly.      There  ensued  a  painful   silence. 

"  Good-bye  then — for  a  few  weeks  only." 
Warrender  said  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  manner. 
"I  hope  that  when  I  come  back  again  you  may 
be  looking  stronger.  And  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  you  will  let  me  know  at  the  Central 
Hotel,  Cannes.  Miss  Kilsyth,  I  may  still 
count  upon  your  friendship,  may  I  not  ?  Will 
you  tell  me  that  I  have  your  good   wishes  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  well,  with  my  whole  heart," 
she  replied  earnestly.     "  Good-bye  !  " 

They  shook  hands  again.  Mrs.  Kilsyth's 
cheerful    valediction    sounded    in    his    ears    as 
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he  left  the  villa  and  made  his  way  towards 
the  peninsula  of  Monaco. 

As  he  mounted  the  hill  which  leads  towards 
the  fortress   Lord  Bretland  accosted  him. 

"  Ha !  my  dear  fellow,  what  is  this  I  hear 
about  your  sudden  flight  ? " 

"  Only,"  answered  Warrender,  affecting  an 
air  of  cheerful  unconcern,  "  that  the  Casino 
bores  me,  and  I  am  going  to  try  the  dull 
respectability  of   Cannes   by  way   of   variety." 

But  Lord  Bretland  pursed  up  his  mouth  so 
comically  that  Warrender  was  obliged  to  laugh, 
and  thus  assured  himself  that,  notwithstanding 
Madame  Fano's  cruelty,  he  was  far  from  feeling 
miserable. 

"  Ha  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it.  Talking  of 
boredom,  there's  that  lachrymose  septuagenarian 
Philpotts  taking  the  air  yonder  in  a  bath- 
chair,  and  watching  the  gigantic  manoeuvres  of 
the  Monegasque  army.  He  began  just  now 
whining  over  the  flatness  of   life,   and  said  he 
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missed  his  friends.  I  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  his  friends ;  for  Monte  Carlo  is  not 
exactly  a  desert,  you  know.  '  Become  of  them  ! ' 
he  shouted,  glaring  at  me  as  if  I  had  insulted 
him.  '  Why,  d — n  them,  they're  all  dead  ! ' 
Funny,  wasn't  it  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  have 
just  been  talking  to,  and  questioning  about 
your  movements — of  which,  by  the  way,  she 
professed  an  ignorance,  incompatible,  my  dear 
fellow,  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  of  late  ?  " 

"  Mrs.   Featherstone  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  Madame  Fano.  I  sallied  forth 
to  the  Monaco  gardens  this  morning  in  search 
of  inspiration,  with  the  idea  of  composing  my 
poem  upon  The  Magician,  the  Prince,  and  the 
Vampire.  Do  you  remember  our  little  talk 
the  day  of  your  arrival  here  ?  Is  the  riddle 
too  hard ;  or  is  it  a  case  of  complications  ?  I 
think  that  Cazalette  and  I  between  us  might 
engage  to  square  that  sweet  saint  Helena " 

"  Excuse   me,"  interrupted   Warrender,   "  but 
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I  should  be  glacl  to   say  good-bye  to  Madame 
Fano,  if  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find  her." 

Lord  Bretland  waved  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point,  and  Warrender  proceeded 
hastily  thither. 

Mrs.  Kilsyth's  pretty  pony-carriage,  with  its 
jingling  bells  and  smartly-got-up  groom,  was 
waiting  at  the  curve,  and  was  an  indication  of 
Madame  Fano's  whereabouts.  Warrender  sought 
her  on  that  fairy-like  terrace  to  which  she  had 
introduced  him  on  the  morning  of  the  New 
Year.  She  was  alone — restlessly  pacing  the 
narrow  platform.  Now  she  paused  and  ap- 
peared lost  in  thought.  Her  veil  was  raised, 
and  he  beheld  her  pale  profile  clear  against  the 
smalt  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  From  his  vantage 
point  above,  he  could  perceive  that  the  night 
had  worked  ravages.  Her  features  seemed 
sharpened,  and  dark  orbits  had  been  hollowed 
round  her  eyes. 

Certain  vague  forebodings,  which  during  his 
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vigils  had  alternated  with  tumultuous  joy, 
deepened  into  a  defined  dread.  He  knew  that 
she  had  been  wrestling  with  the  passion  which 
yesterday  had  mastered  her,  and  that  she 
repented  having  given  him  the  assurance  of 
her  love.  Yet  he  felt  that  in  her  nature  was 
a  grand  generosity  which  would  prompt  her  to 
give  wholly  or  to  withhold  absolutely.  What- 
ever reason  she  might  have  for  avoiding  him, 
its  root  did  not  lie  in  coquetry. 

His  own  feelings  were  so  mixed  that  of  none 
could  he  be  certain,  save  of  his  passionate 
longing  to  make  her  his  own.  Melancholy 
succeeded  exultation.  That  weird  suggestion 
rising  in  his  mind  as  he  gazed  at  her — that 
he  might  have  become  the  victim  of  an  unholy 
enchantment — made  him  smile  grimly  and  with- 
draw his  eyes.  His  over-excited  imagination 
wrought  strange  vagaries.  The  very  scene 
became  unreal,  and  far  on  the  southern 
horizon     the    fleecy    douds     seemed    to    shape 
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themselves  fantastically  into  serpentine  Melusina- 
like  forms. 

A  start,  a  mental  leap  backward  to  reality. 
Yet,  impossible  to  subdue  that  faint  sense  of 
guilt,  or  to  banish  regretful  memories  which  had 
been  steeped  in  the  intoxication  of  late  weeks. 

But  the  mere  anticipation  of  touching 
Varuna's  hand  thrilled  his  nerves,  and  life 
seemed  narrowed  to  the  sensation  of  the 
moment. 

He  approached  her. 

She  looked  up  as  his  step  sounded  upon 
the  rock.  A  world  of  unspoken  thought  lay 
between  them ;  and  she  stood,  shy,  full  of 
troubled  consciousness,  avoiding  his  ardent 
gaze.  He  had  clasped  both  her  hands  in  his, 
but  she  gently  withdrew  them. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  villa,"  he  said  re- 
proachfully, "And  you  knew  that  I  should 
be  there,  and  yet  would  not  give  me  the  joy 
of   seeing  you !     But   I    have   found  vou ;    and 
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it  is  better  to  bid  you  farewell  here.  What  have 
I  done  that  I  should  be  treated  so  harshly  ? " 

"  You  insist  then  upon  saying  good-bye ! 
It  is  foolish  of  you.  Good-byes  are  so  cruel — 
like  looking  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  Last 
impressions  are  those  which  linger  longest. 
Why  carry  away  one  that  must  be  pain- 
ful ?  Now  all  the  time  that  you  are  absent, 
you  will  think  of  me  as  I  look  to-day — 
at  my  worst— instead  of  at  my  best  and 
brightest." 

His  heart  bounded.  Her  words  were  a  con- 
fession ;  and  yet  she  spoke  in  the  deepest 
sadness. 

"  I  am  glad  !  I  am  glad  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Though  you  send  me  away,  there  is  comfort 
in  feeling  that  you  are  sorry.  You  are  sorry 
— are  you  not  ? " 

"Yes,   I  am  sorry,"  she  answered  gently. 

"  I  wrant  no  other  picture  of  you  than  this," 
he  continued.      "  This  is  the  one  which   I  shall 
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keep  in  my  memory.  There's  a  different  ex- 
pression on  your  face  to-day  to  any  I  have 
ever  seen  it  wear." 

"  I   have   changed  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  and  he  added  with  audacious 
tenderness — "  greatly  since  yesterday." 

Madame  Fano  blushed  deeply.  "It  is 
ungenerous  of  you  to  remind  me  of  what  I 
wish  forgotten.  Kemember,  there  is  one 
forbidden  subject  ....  And  you  are  really 
going  away  this  evening  ?  Thank  you  for 
doing  so  readily  what  I  ask." 

"  How  long  must  I  remain  away  from  you  ?  " 
said  Warrender  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  show  you 
that  I  am  entirely  yours  to  be  disposed  of 
as  you  please.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  your 
reasons  I  will  respect  them.  But  I  beseech  you 
do  not  be  harder  upon  me  than  is  necessary." 

"  You  acknowledge  then  that  you  deserve 
a  little  severity  ? "  she  answered  wistfully. 
"  I    did   not   want    to  see   you,   because    I   was 
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afraid  that  you  would  ask  for  explanations, 
and  I  can  give  you  none  now/' 

*'You  wish  to  gain  time  for  thought?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"Tell  me.  Is  it  of  yourself  that  you  are 
uncertain,  or  of  me  ?  " 

"  Of  both  perhaps — but  do  not  question  me/' 

"  I  will  be  silent,  I  will  patiently  endure 
my  exile — submit  to  any  conditions  you  impose. 
But  don't  condemn  me  to  suffer  tortures  of 
doubt.  I  would  serve  for  you  as  Jacob  served 
for  Eachel,  if  I  might  but  hear  from  your  lips 
that  you  loved  me," 

"  You  mistake  the  position,"  said  Varuna 
coldly.  "  I  exact  nothing.  Forget  only  what 
you  said  to  me  yesterday.  Since  it  is  a  sacrifice 
to  leave  Monte  Carlo,  I  withdraw  my  request." 

"  Ah ! "  he  cried  vehemently,  "  you  are 
disingenuous,  and  I  believed  that  from  you  I 
might  always  count  upon  perfect  sincerity." 

She  looked  deeply  pained. 
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"  I  have  the  right  to  a  reply,"  he  continued, 
pressing  his  advantage.  "It  is  not  in  my 
power  nor  do  I  wish  to  forget  what  was  uttered 
out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart." 

"  Very  well  then,"  she  answered   impulsively. 
"  Since     you    exact    perfect    sincerity,    I    will 
confess    that    you    are    dearer   to    me    than    I 
was  at  first  willing  to  allow." 
"  My  darling  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  No.     You  must  not  speak  like  that.     You 
must  not  say  another  word  of  love  to  me.     You 
must,   when   you    come    back,    if    you    cannot 
forget,    at   least   ignore,    all   that   wild   talk   of 
yesterday." 

"  Are  you  trying  to  put  my  love  to  the  test  ? ', 
he  asked.  "  If  so,  I  warn  you  that  it  is  waste 
of  time.  Or  are  you  so  proud  that  you  do 
not  value  a  heart  which  was  once  offered  to  your 
sister  and  rejected  ?  " 

"Not  very  long  ago,"  said  Madame  Fano 
calmly,    "I   pledged  myself  to   help   you  to  be 
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happy  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power  ;  I  mean  to 
fulfil  that  pledge — but  in  my  own  way,  not 
in  yours." 

"  Which  means " 

"That  I  am  not  acting  from  vanity  or 
from  any  pettyy  selfish  motives.  You  will 
believe  this.  If  I  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am 
in  suspense  also.  I  am  troubled  and  perplexed. 
When  you  have  gone,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge 
more  clearly  between  conflicting  claims." 

"Oh,  what  has  reason  to  do  with  the  matter, 
or  duty  either  ?  Can  there  be  any  claim 
stronger  than  that  of  love  ?  Our  hearts  spoke 
yesterday." 

"  We  were  carried  away  by  the  feeling  of 
the  moment.  I  was  ill,  unnerved ;  and  you — 
you  were  so  impulsive.  ...  I  grow  hot  wdien 
I  think  of  it  all.  I,  who  so  prided  myself 
upon  my  dignity !  And  now  there  is  one  man 
in  the  world  who  has  a  right  to  think  cheaply 
of  me." 
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"  God  knows ! "  he  answered  earnestly, 
"  that  in  my  love  for  you  there  is  no  tinge  of 
disrespect,  I  bring  you  the  worship  and 
reverence  of  my  soul." 

"  You  think  so — now.  There's  a  kind  of 
love  which  burns  up  suddenly  like  a  spirit 
flame  ;  and  then,  simply  goes  out.  And 
there's  another  sort  which  may  lie  smouldering 
during  a  lifetime,  but  can  never  be  extinguished. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  inspire,  in  most  cases, 
desperate  but  short-lived  attachments.  Mr. 
Warrender,  our  relations  with  each  other  have 
been  quite  unconventional  from  the  first.  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  be  so  dependent  upon 
you  that  the  position  has  become  strained  and 
unnatural.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
get  back  to  frank  and  friendly  intercourse  is  by 
being  apart  for  a  time.  After  your  return, 
I  insist  upon  your  treating  me  merely  as  an 
acquaintance — or  friend,  if  you  like  that  word 
better — at  least  till  my  mind  is  fully  made  up." 
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"That  is  impossible.  I  will  regulate  my 
manner  according  to  your  directions ;  but  my 
thoughts — you  might  as  well  order  me  not  to 
breathe  as  order  me  to  think  of  you  in  any 
but  one  way.  You  are  my  life.  You  make 
my  world.  Night  and  day  I  long  for  you. 
Ah,  Varuna,  they  say  truly  that  you  are  cold 
as  ice.  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  you  were  more 
impulsive  ! " 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  torn  in  two," 
said  Varuna  impetuously.  "  If  I  were  to  act 
upon  impulse  I  would  decide  the  question  this 
moment  and  would  tell  you  that  what  you 
wish  is  quite  impossible.  But  I  want  to  be 
just  to  you  and  to  myself;  and  so  I  temporise. 
I  have  seen  the  harm  which  has  come  from 
ill-considered  self-sacrifice.  .  .  .  Now  I  have 
said  too  much.  You  see  that  I  am  quite  unfit 
to  talk  to  you.  Be  good  to  me — you  have 
been  more  than  good  hitherto — and  leave  me 
for  the  present." 
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The  appeal  stirred  every  chivalrous  feeling 
in  Warrencler's  breast. 

"  I  will  go.  But  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  put 
forth  one  more  plea.  It  does  not  need  any 
reply.  You  spoke  of  ill-considered  self-sacrifice. 
I  cannot  guess  in  the  least  what  is  in  your 
mind — unless    you  have    some  wild  notion  that 

your  sister But   that  is  impossible.     She 

herself  settled  that  question  long  ago.  Varuna, 
I  implore  you,  don't  let  any  false  ideas  of  duty 
wreck  our  lives.  Your  sorrows  have  unhinged 
your  imagination,  and  have  let  loose  a  crowd 
of  morbid  fancies.  You  have  told  me  that 
my  influence  has  done  you  good.  If  this  be 
so,  think  how  much  sweeter  your  life  might 
be,  with  my  devoted  love  to  shield  you  from 
everything  hurtful." 

She  raised  her  hands  imploringly.  "  I  know 
— ah,  do  I  not  know  !  Whatever  happens, 
you  will  have  made  me  a  better  woman.  God 
bless  and  keep  you  !     And  now  good-bye." 
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"As  you  will.  One  more  moment.  You 
have  not  yet  told  me  how  long  my  exile  must 
last." 

She  appeared  to  consider.  li  Till  after  the 
Carnival.  Come  back  when  that  is  over.  You 
will  find  us  still  here." 

"  You  will  write  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.     What  good  would  that  do  ? " 

"Friends  write  to  each  other,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Our  position  is  anomalous.  We  are  neither 
friends  nor  lovers." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  I  may  take  with  me 
— no  pledge — no  word  of  tenderness  ?  " 

"  It  is  best  not."  Suddenly  she  raised  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Your  happiness  is  very  dear  to  me, 
she  said  falteringly.  "  Always  remember  that. 
Farewell." 

Motioning  him  to  remain  on  the  terrace,  she 
quitted  his  side,  and  ascended  the  stone  stair- 
case.    He  disobeyed  the    mute    command,    and 
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followed  her  slowly  to  the  upper  platform. 
Thence,  he  watched  her  get  into  her  carriage 
and  drive  down  the  Condamine  incline  towards 
Monte  Carlo. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CAZALETTE,    A    SUITOR. 

The  cause  of  agitation  removed,  life  at  Villa 
Kilsyth  proceeded  with  comparative  evenness, 
'taking  into  consideration  the  exciting  elements 
which  compose  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Monaco. 

Madame  Fano  presented  to  the  world  her 
usual  indifferent,  enigmatic  demeanour,  and  if 
she  suffered  in  secret,  the  evidence  of  wakeful 
nights  and  silent  tears  was  only  to  be  detected 
in  the  worn  look  her  face  assumed  when  in 
repose,  in  her  more  frequent  fits  of  abstraction, 
and  the  greater  show  of  recklessness  with 
which  she  plunged  into  the  feverish  dissipation 
of  the  place. 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that,  since  Warrender's 
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departure,  luck  had  gone  steadily  against  her. 
Adorers  staked  in  vain.  She  herself  laid  down 
notes  wildly,  and  lost  large  sums.  Mrs.  Kilsyth 
lamented  adverse  influences,  and  redoubled  her 
religious  exercises.  The  croupiers  smiled  sig- 
nificantly when  the  enchantress  left  the  tables 
with  an  empty  purse.  It  appeared  that  the 
spell  was  broken  at  last. 

Helena  Kilsyth  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
far  removed  from  these  perturbing  interests.* 
Her  inner  life  flowed  in  a  current  unobservable 
by  spectators.  She  occupied  herself  with  books, 
music,  and  painting,  attended  regularly  the 
services  of  her  Church,  and  made  long  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  country,  accompanied 
by  her  maid,  or  by  her  mother  and  Colone] 
Cazalette,  when  the  former  was  able  to  tear 
herself  from  the  baleful  attractions  of  the  Casino. 

In  Colonel  Cazalette's  society  she  always 
found  pleasure.  The  tinge  of  mysticism  which 
coloured    his    conversation    exercised    a    charm 
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upon  the  enthusiastic  girl,  and  he  affected  all 
that  devotional  sentimentality  which  lends  so 
much  glamour  to  the  practice  of  Eoman  Catho- 
licism. He  was  old  enough,  and  his  prestige 
was  sufficient,  to  inspire  her  with  respect,  and 
to  pique  her  curiosity,  while  his  subtly  conveyed 
admiration  flattered  the  innocent  vanity  of 
which  no  young  girl,  however  unworldly,  is 
entirely  destitute.  His  abstinence  from  play, 
and  the  fact,  upon  which  Mrs.  Kilsyth  dwelt 
eloquently,  of  his  having  brought  back  her 
straying  feet  into  the  paths  of  religion,  caused 
Helena  to  regard  him  as  her  mother's  good 
genius,  if  not  her  saviour.  In  their  confidential 
talks,  and  these  of  late  had  become  numerous, 
he  would  touch  delicately  upon  Mrs.  Kilsyth's 
passion  for  play,  and  upon  the  desirability  of 
removing  her  from  Monaco.  He  alluded,  with 
a  self-command  which  did  him  credit,  to  the 
attachment  of  Yaruna  and  Warrender,  giving 
Helena   to   understand   that   he    was   aware   of 
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her  rejection  of  the  latter ;  and  thus  smilingly 
ignoring  any  pain  which  his  words  might  inflict. 
Helena  writhed  inwardly,  and  yet  felt  grateful 
for  the  covert  sympathy  which  Cazalette  con- 
trived to  infuse  into  his  manner — sympathy 
which  he  was  careful  should  appear  grounded 
upon  the  delicate  complications  of  the  situation, 
and  not  upon  any  suspicion  of  partiality  upon 
her  side  towards  the  Englishman. 

Poor  Helena  was  troubled  and  bewildered. 
She  felt  certain  that  Varuna  had  sent  her  lover 
away  in  an  impulse  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  all 
her  pride  and  unselfishness  revolted  against  the 
position  in  which  she  was  thus  placed.  Between 
herself  and  her  sister,  though  outwardly  their 
relations  appeared  affectionate  and  unem- 
barrassed, there  had  arisen  a  wall  of  reserve. 
Either  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  jealousy. 
The  heart  of  each  one  yearned  towards  the  other, 
and  yet  bitterness  and  repulsion,  stronger 
perhaps    because    unacknowledged,    held    them 
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apart.  Helena  knew  not,  that  often  during  the 
dark  hours  Varuna  would  listen  at  her  door,  and 
then  hurry  away,  shuddering  at  the  sound  of 
suppressed  sobs  ;  and  Varuna,  in  her  turn,  was 
unconscious  that  her  sister's  eyes  noted  the  darker 
shades  beneath  her  own,  and  that  every 
mournful  look,  every  reckless  speech,  was  a 
dagger- thrust  in  Helena's  heart. 

The  confessions  which  had  been  made  in 
Helena's  room  the  night  of  the  latter's  arrival, 
were  by  tacit  understanding  absolutely  ignored  ; 
and  Warrender's  name  was  never  now  mentioned 
except  in  the  most  casual  manner. 

As  regards  Cazalette,  Madame  Fano  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  warning,  or  was  unaware  of 
the  frequency  of  his  visits.  This  was  most 
probable,  for  his  calls  wTere  timed  at  the  hours 
when  Varuna  frequented  the  Casino,  or  was 
absent  upon  her  solitary  expeditions  to  her 
pensioners  at  Monaco  and  Boquebrune. 

Nothing  could  have  been  managed  with  more 
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admirable  tact.  Mrs.  Kilsyth  had  her  cue  ;  and 
if  ever  a  doubt  crossed  her  mind,  it  was  dispelled 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  late  large  loan  which 
Cazalette  had  made  her,  and  which  had  staved 
off  certain  pressing  creditors. 

Thus  the  weeks  glided  on.  Spring  had  come. 
Sea  and  sky  reflected  each  other.  Sunbeams 
leaped  up  like  diamonds  from  the  waves.  The 
willows  had  put  forth  shoots.  Grey  walls  were 
ablaze  with  mesembryanthemum.  The  black 
shadows  beneath  the  olives  were  anemone- 
spangled.  Jonquils  and  narcissus  filled  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  the  tea-roses  were  in  glorious 
bloom.  King  Carnival  was  about  to  commence 
his  brief  reign.  But  upon  the  very  day  of  his 
inauguration,  as  Mrs.  Kilsyth  and  Madame  Fano 
were  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  Nice,  a 
telegram  arrived  for  the  latter  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  establishment  where  her  child  was 
placed,  announcing  that  the  little  girl  was 
dangerously  ill. 
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The  rush  of  maternal  impulse  swept  away 
all  other  considerations.  Varuna  dropped  her 
domino ;  threw  aside  her  bouquets  of  violets ; 
stifled  the  wild  joy  which  she  had  felt  at 
the  mere  thought  of  perhaps  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Warrender  among  the  crowd  at 
Nice ;     and     set    off    by    the    next    train    for 

Italy. 

***** 

There  are  few  more  effectual  anodynes  to 
gnawing  regret  than  the  air  of  a  spring  day 
upon  the  Eiviera ! 

It  is  apt  to  affect  in  a  peculiar  fashion, 
temperaments  of  the  fervid,  melancholic  type. 
In  them  it  produces  a  curious  combination 
of  dreaminess  and  exhilaration — a  condition 
in  which  all  that  is  said  and  thought  has  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  become  arabesque  ; 
feelings,  images,  and  ideas  gliding  into  each 
other,  leaving  a  vague  sensation  of  well-being 
tempered  by  a  not  disagreeable  sadness. 
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Thus  with,  Helena  upon  a  certain  morning 
late  in  February. 

A  small  expedition  had  been  organised  to 
Nice  by  way  of  La  Turbie.  Colonel  Cazalette 
and  Mrs.  Kilsyth  had  private  reasons  for 
proposing  the  excursion.  Mrs.  Featherstone 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  its  object,  but 
was  understood  to  be  interested  in  some  dia- 
mond and  emerald  trinkets  of  a  new  and 
startling  design  that  were  being  exhibited  in 
the  Eue  Massena,  Her  suspicions  on  the  subject 
of  Warrender's  attentions  to  Madame  Fano, 
his  sudden  flight,  and  its  coincidence  with 
Helena's  arrival,  strengthened  by  what  she 
had  gleaned  as  to  his  former  intimacy  at 
Hallingford  Abbey,  stimulated  her  curiosity 
and  made  her  anxious  to  assist  at  the 
denoument  which  she  foresaw  was  imminent. 
Helena  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Trophy  of  Augustus  and  the  view  from  the 
heights,  while  Lord  Bretland   and  Mr.  Vereker, 
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the  innocent  young  Englishman,  were  naturally 
in  attendance,  and  completed  the  party. 

General  Featherstone  was  still  seeking  musi^ 

cal  inspiration  at  San    Eemo.     In    one    of  his 

late    letters     to    his    wife    he    had    mentioned 

having     found     a     congenial     companion     in 

George  "Warrender.      The    latter  had  returned 

to  Monte   Carlo    at  the   close   of  the    Carnival 

week  ;    and   after  calling  at   the  Villa    Kilsyth 

had  the  next   day  proceeded,  ostensibly  along 

the  Italian  coast.    In  fact  he  had  branched  off, 

and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Madame  Fano  had 

followed  her  to  Milan.     His  absence   favoured 

Cazalette's  designs,  and  was  a  relief  to  Helena. 

The     girl    was     doing    her    best     to    conquer 

sorrow,  and  submit  to   circumstances  which  she 

could   not   but  acknowledge  had  been  brought 

about    by   her    own    course    of    action.       Her 

refusal    of    Warrender    was    irrevocable.      She 

did  not  wish  to  recall  it.     Did  not  the   same 

motives   actuate    her    now    as  then  ?     She  was 
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angry  with  herself  for  having  cherished  any 
vague  hope  of  his  constancy ;  yet  it  was  not 
till  now  that  she  realised  what  balm  that 
hope  had  been  to  her  in  her  misery.  For  she 
had  suffered  deeply.  The  reaction  after 
her  heroic  resolve  had  been  terrible.  At 
times  her  longing  and  anguish  had  seemed 
intolerable.  She  sometimes  felt  them  so  even 
still.  But  to-day,  sunshine  and  balmy  breezes 
assuaged  her  yearning,  and  her  being  expanded 
in  the  atmosphere  of  geniality  and  affection 
by  which  she  was  encompassed.  Her  mother 
was  unusually  placid  and  caressing.  Cazalette's 
manner  was  at  once  protective  and  reveren 
tial ;  even  the  languid,  semi-paternal  jocu- 
larity of  Lord  Bretland,  who  occupied  the 
fourth  seat  in  the  landau,  exercised  a  soothing 
effect  upon  her  nerves. 

The  carriage  bowled  along  the  lovely  Cornice 
road,  so  unique  in  its  contrasts  of  carefully 
tended  beauty  and  desolation. 
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On  one  side  were  the  seamed,  barren  heights, 
cairns  of  volcanic-looking  stones,  huge  tawny 
boulders,  steep  cliffs,  indented  and  streaked 
with  long  black  lines,  or  stretches  of  lichen- 
grown,  lentiscus-studded  wilderness,  with  here 
and  there  a  stunted  pine  or  dwarfed  carruba- 
tree  casting  its  dark  shadow  upon  the  grey 
ground.  On  the  other,  a  sloping  prospect  of 
orange  groves,  vineyards,  villas  and  gardens, 
Monte  Carlo  gleaming  gem-like  below ;  wind 
and  sunlight  silvering  the  quivering  olive  leaves  ; 
green  of  ilex,  blending  with  more  sombre  green 
of  firs ;  and  stretching  far  to  the  horizon  the 
white-crested  sea  flecked  with  sails,  like  the 
wings  of  birds  in  flight.  Farther,  the  isolated 
crag  and  human  eyrie  of  Eza,  rising  needle-like 
in  the  hollow  of  surrounding  hills ;  and  away 
north-westward,  ran^e  after  range  of  mountains, 
those  near  brown  and  bare  ;  the  more  distant 
ones    hazy  purple,    till,    far    off,    the    dazzling 
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snow- clad     summits    of    the    Alpes    Maritimes 
closed  in  the  landscape. 

They  had  left  La  Turbie,  and  conversation 
had  become  rather  tentative  than  sustained 
or  brilliant.  It  glided  from  the  present  to 
the  past. 

"  If    one     could     only     leap    back    eighteen 
hundred    years    or     so,"     said    Lord    Bretland 
slowly,     removing    his    cigarette    as   he    spoke, 
"  and  enlighten  the  ancient  Gauls   and  Britons 
about  the  wonders  of  the  present  day  !     Those 
old  Eomans,   practical  wall-making  and  bridge- 
building   fellows,    would   be   worth    talking    to. 
Just   imagine   the  interest    Julius    Caesar,    with 
his    fondness    for   making    roads,    would    have 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western 
Eailway   for   instance,    to    say    nothing    of  the 
Mont    Cenis    or   the    Channel    Tunnel.       There 
must  have  been  considerably  more  zest    in    life 
in   those    days.       It    always   strikes    me    that 
our   vaunted   progress    in   bringing    us    to    the 
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fag  end  of  sensation.  The  organ  of  wonder  will 
soon  have  become  extinct  except  in  the  race 
of  'Arries,  which  mobs  royalty  and  stares  down 
professional  beauties.  Ye-es,  don't  you  think 
so  ?  "  he  concluded  with  his  languid  formula. 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  Cazalette.  "  We  measure  the 
past  far  too  rapidly.  One  is  apt  to  mark  time  by 
its  wars,  its  grand  convulsions,  and  crises,  and  to 
forget  the  days  of  dull  inaction.  We  don't  realise 
how  bored  we  should  have  felt  when  communi- 
cation was  limited  and  locomotion  difficult." 

"  Tell  me  what  age  you  would  choose  if  you 
had  to  live  in  the  past  ? "  asked  Helena. 

"What  should  you  say  to  the  time  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when  Italian  art  was  at 
its  zenith  ?  "  he  answered  with  his  gentle  smile. 

"  Doesn't  your  first  remark  apply  to  art 
also  ? "  said  Lord  Bretland,  taking  a  long  whiff 
with  eyes  half  unclosed.  "  We  gauge  the 
capacities  of  an  age  by  the  masterpieces  which 
have  floated,  and  forget  the  number  of  wrecks 
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that  would  have  sunk  had  art  been  a  fashion 
then  as  now.  There's  too  much  of  it  in  this 
century  :  one  wearies  of  the  jargon.  Then,  a  man 
painted  because  genius  or  inspiration  prompted, 
now,  because  it  pays.  But  even  the  excellence  of 
the  past  is  overrated.  People  are  in  the  habit  of 
comparing  one  year's  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  with  the  collections  of  Borne  and 
Florence  or  Dresden  ;  naturally  they  decide  that 
the  old  masters  are  superior  to  the  modern  ones. 
But  let  us  choose  five  of  the  best  pictures  out 
of  the  Academy  for  say  a  hundred  years,  and 
then  make  the  comparison.  I  believe  the 
advantage  would  be  upon  our  side.  What 
do    you    say,  Miss    Helena  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Helena.  "It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  skill,  but  one  of  devotional  fervour. 
The  spirit  of  religion  was  more  with  men  in 
the  middle  ages  than  now.  They  did  not  paint 
for  fame  or  money,  but  to  do  honour  to  God." 

A  company  of  mounted  soldiers  in  their  blue 
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braided  uniforms  and  cocked  hats  rode  by,  and 
stopped  to  drink  at  a  red-tiled  cabaret  perched 
upon  the  side  of  the  hill.  Sallow  children 
with  great  black  eyes  ran  by  the  carriage, 
holding  up  bouquets  of  roses  and  anemones. 
The  Paillon  wound  zig-zag  clown  to  the  sea, 
its  sandy  bed  a  mosaic  of  garments  set  forth 
to  dry,  while  the  washerwomen  with  their 
blue  skirts  and  crimson  kerchiefs  imparted  a 
human  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  They 
were  approaching  Nice. 

Then  followed  breakfast  at  the  Keserve,  and 
some  desultory  wandering  along  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  enlivened  by  shopping  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Featherstone  and  Mrs.  Kilsyth.  As 
they  loitered  in  the  gardens  listeniug  to  the 
band,  the  former  drew  Helena  aside. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  does  Mr.  Warren- 
der  intend  to  waylay  Madame  Fano  at  San  Eemo, 
or  is  it  you  who  have  driven  him  away  from 
Monte    Carlo  \      Ah,  Miss  Kilsyth,  there  is  no 
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use  in  trying  to  look  unconscious  ;  we  all 
know  that  a  man's  heart  is  most  easily  caught 
on  the  rebound.  Forgive  me,"  she  added 
with  a  look  of  frank  appeal  which  could  not 
be  resented.  "  Of  course  I'm  impertinent ;  but 
I  feel  certain  there  is  a  little  complication  here 
which  might  be  smoothed  out.  I  should  just 
like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  own  marriage. 
Perhaps  you  would  not  suspect  that  I  love 
my  old  General  dearly;  but  it's  true,  though 
I  do  amuse  myself  after  my  own  fashion.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  was  first  of  all  engaged  to  my 
sister.  I  went  in  for  politics  in  those  days, 
and  had  gone  off  to  Sydney  with  my  father, 
who  was  delegate  at  an  Intercolonial  Con- 
ference there.  As  soon  as  ever  I  came  home 
and  appeared  on  the  scene,  General  Feather- 
stone  and  I  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  He 
had  made  a  mistake.  People  do  sometimes 
— in  the  first  instance,  never  in  the  second. 
Everybody  was  so  high-souled  and  heroic,  that 
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through  sheer  misunderstanding  and  perversity 
we  were  all  three  nearly  vowing  ourselves  to 
celibacy  and  perpetual  misery.  A  dear  old 
uncle  of  mine  solved  the  difficulty  by  getting 
Edward  and  me  up  to  his  station  and  sending 
for  the  parson.  We  went  back  married,  and 
not  such  a  long  time  afterwards  my  sister 
settled  down  quite  comfortably  and  happily 
with  a  squatter  in  the  Riverina  district.  There's 
the  moral  of  my  story.  There  are  women 
who  can  console  themselves,  and  there 
are  others  who  can't.  Now  I'm  pretty 
positive  that  Madame  Fano  is  one  of  the 
last  kind." 

Helena  made  no  reply.  Somewhat  abashed 
by  her  serious  dignity,  the  little  Australian 
created   a   happy    diversion. 

"  Colonel  Cazalette,"  she  cried.  "  The  ponies 
are  just  a  trifle  more  than  I  can  manage  com- 
fortably. I  wish,  if  Miss  Kilsyth  is  willing, 
that  you  would  drive  her  home  in  my  carriage 
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and    give    us    your    places     in     the      landau. 
Eemember,  we  are  to  halt  at  Koquebrune." 

This  proposal  being  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Kilsyth,  the  change  was  made.  Mrs. 
Featherstone's  ponies  were  spirited  and  fleet ; 
thus  on  the  homeward  drive,  Cazalette  and 
Helena  found  themselves  some  distance 
in  advance  of  their  companions. 

She  leaned  back  thoughtful  and  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Featherstone's  words  had  set  painful 
chords  vibrating.  He  respected  her  mood, 
and  except  for  an  occasional  disjointed  re- 
mark upon  the  scenery,  there  was  silence 
between  them  till  they  had  almost  reached 
Koquebrune. 

At  last  he  said  : 

"Miss  Kilsyth,  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
meditating  some  difficult  question.  It  pains 
me  so  to  see  you  troubled.  You  are  too 
young  to  be  weighted  with  life's  burdens. 
Perhaps     I    understand    your    position     better 
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than  you  think.  Is  there  no  way  in  which 
I  could  help  you  ?  " 

"I  have  been  wondering/'  she  answered 
slowly,  "if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
go    away   for    a    time." 

"To  leave  Monte  Carlo!  Well,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  your  wish.  But  in  that  case, 
your  mother  and  Madame  Fano  would 
naturally  accompany  you." 

"  I  want  to  go  alone,"  said  Helena  impul- 
sively. "  If  it  were  possible  I  would  return 
to  England.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  have  few  intimate  friends  there,  not  one 
whom  I   would  willingly  ask  to  receive   me." 

"  Yes,  that  does  appear  wonderful ;  but 
the  cause  is  easy  to  guess.  You  were  brought 
up  a  Catholic  among  Protestants." 

"  It  is  my  lot,"  said  Helena  mournfully, 
"  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  my  surroundings, 
and  a  source  of  sorrow  and  division  anions 
those  who  love  me." 
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'"  No,"  answered  Cazalette,  looking  at  her 
earnestly.  "  You  don't  know  what  lies  in 
your  power;  and  the  blessings  you  may  confer 
upon  those  to  whom  you  are  dearest.  I  am 
a  close  observer,  Miss  Kilsyth,  and  I  am  in 
Madame  Fano's  confidence.  This  may  surprise 
you  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  circumstances 
rather  than  her  own  impulse  forced  her  to  be 
unreserved.  I  can  enter  into  your  doubts, 
your  difficulties  and  your  uncertainty  as 
regards  your  feelings,  which  towards  your 
sister  for  instance  must  be  strangely  contra- 
dictory." 

"  The  strongest  feeling  I  have  towards  my 
sister  is  admiration  for  her  nobility  of  mind." 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  a  grand  nature 
warped  by  evil  influences.  But  you  would 
not  be   outdone  in   self-sacrifice." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  sacrifice — on  my 
part — but  of  necessity,"  replied  Helena. 
faltering  painfully. 
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"  Nevertlieless  you  feel  yourself,  with  or 
without  reason,  a  stumbling-block  in  Madame 
Fano's  path.  Some  strained  notion  of  honour 
or  generosity  forbids  her  to  accept  a  joy  at — 
she  fancies — a  cost  to  you.  You  cannot  mend 
matters  by  leaving  this  place  for  a  time.  The 
struggle  would  at  best  only  be  protracted. 
But,  if  I  could  show  you  a  means  by  which 
all  Madame  Fano's  scruples  would  be  removed, 
and  the  happiness  of  several  people — I  trust 
also,  nay,  I  am  certain,  your  own, 
assured " 

"How?  Tell  me  in  what  way  I  might 
do  all  this?"  exclaimed  Helena  with  an 
incredulous  smile. 

Cazalette   checked  the  ponies. 

"  See,  we  are  at  Koquebrune  already.  The 
others  are  still  far  behind.  Let  me  take  you  to 
the  old  fortress.  There  we  shall  find  a  quiet 
nook  where  we  can  sit  down  and  talk." 

The    carriage  had  drawn   up    at   the    quaint 
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little  place,  where,  under  the  budding  trees, 
a  pair  of  withered  crones  sat  winding  hemp 
at  a  wheel,  and  a  group  of  tall,  dark-eyed 
women,  their  sleek  heads  picturesquely  tired 
with  gold  pins,  were  playing  with  their 
children  in  the  sunshine. 

Cazalette  helped  Helena  to  alight,  gave  the 
horses  into  the  groom's  charge,  and  after 
addressing  some  remarks  in  patois  to  the  women, 
and  tossing  a  few  centimes  to  the  children, 
led  his  companion  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets  of  the  little  town. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  human  rabbit 
warren,  yet  with  all  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
mediaeval  town.  Eude  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
mounted  upwards,  and  labyrinthine  passages 
were  lost  in  shadows  and  darkness.  Here  were 
queer  winding  staircases,  and  grotesque  gables 
and  foundations  dating  back  to  Saracenic  times. 
The  tiny  windows  seemed  bored  in  the  stone, 
and  every  now  and  then  they  came  upon  a  niche 
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in  the  old  grey  wall  in  which  stood  a  defaced 
image  of  the  Virgin — flower  decorated,  and 
before  which  burned  a  flickering  light. 

The  church  doors  were  open ;  a  bell  was 
softly  tinkling,  and  from  under  the  archway 
of  a  house  near,  came  the  subdued  sound  of 
chanting.  A  line  of  peasants  had  drawn  up 
on  each  side  of  the  narrow  by-way,  and  all  were 
waiting  on  their  knees  while  the  procession 
of  the  Host  filed  by.  At  its  head  walked  a 
white-haired  priest.  He  smiled  kindly  upon 
Cazalette  and  the  English  girl,  as  they  kneeled 
at  his  approach.  The  scene  was  quaint  and 
solemnising.  The  procession  entered  the  church. 
The  peasants  rose,  and  the  street  became  again 
empty.     Cazalette  and  Helena  passed  on. 

He  dismissed  with  a  present  of  money  the 
little  girls  who,  in  a  patois  of  mingled  French 
and  Italian,  pressed  upon  him  their  services  as 
guides.  Leading  Helena  over  the  stones,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  ruined  tower,  whence  they 
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looked  down  upon  the  quaintly  tiled  roof-tops, 
the  shelving  hill-side  with  its  changing  foliage 
of  olives  and  vines,  and  far  across  the  sea, 
towards  the  distant  Corsican  coast. 

Helena  seated  herself  upon  a  stone  projecting 
from  the  broken  wall,  while  Cazalette,  his  elbows 
resting  upon  the  parapet,  stood  for  several 
moments  silently  watching  her.  There  was 
melancholy,  resolve,  something  of  faint  inquiry 
in  the  expression  of  his  face.  She,  glancing  up, 
felt  that  a  crisis  was  imminent.  For  the  first 
time  a  suspicion  of  his  intentions  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  and  she  quailed  beneath  his  gaze. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

AT     EOQUEBRUNE. 

At  last  Cazalette  spoke.     "Helena." 

She  started,  but  did  not  look  up. 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  own 
marriage  would  solve  all  the  difficulties  of 
your  present  position  ?  " 

Helena  shook  her  head.  "  That  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

She  kept  silence,  but  he  saw  that  she  was 
trembling. 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said,  speech  and  look 
expressing  all  the  tenderness  he  had  at  command, 
"  I  know  your  secret.  I  know  what  took 
place    at   Hallingford   half  a    year    ago.      God 
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gave  you  force,  at  that  time,  to  resist  temp- 
tation. He  is  again  testing  your  strength 
by  an  even  more  painful  ordeal.  But  though 
a  weak  woman,  you  are  brave  and  will  conquer. 
The  courage  which  enabled  you  then  to  lay 
down  your  affections  at  the  Blessed  Mary's 
shrine  will  sustain  you  now.  Peace  and  joy 
will  follow  suffering,  as  day  succeeds  night. 
You  have  nobly  recognised  the  fact  that  your 
position  is  not  that  of  a  girl  without  definite 
responsibilities  or  high  aspirations,  who  has  but 
to  consult  the  inclination  of  her  heart.  You 
owe  a  duty  to  your  mother,  to  your  sister,  to 
yourself,  and  above  all  to  your  Church." 

Helena  uttered  a  faint  cry ;  and  rising  stood 
before  him.  His  words  had  struck  home  to 
her  innermost  being.  Awe  and  repulsion 
struggled  within  her. 

"  You  are  the  heiress  of  a  great  property," 
continued  Cazalette  in  the  same  soft  wooing 
tones — "  a  property  which  your  father  restored 
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to  the  sway  of  the  Church,  and  which  you 
have  no  right  to  alienate  from  it  by  your 
union  with  a  Protestant.  The  same  reasoning 
does  not  apply  to  your  sister.  She  is  lukewarm 
in  her  profession  of  faith.  Her  life  has  been 
wrecked.  The  passion  for  play  has  eaten  into  her 
soul.  In  love  lies  her  only  hope  of  redemption. 
Let  her  taste  the  bliss  for  which  she  yearns,  and 
leave  it  for  God  to  determine  whether  it  shall 
bring;   a  blessing  or  a  curse,  " 

His  voice  broke  with  concentrated  emotion. 
There  was  in  his  accent  a  bitterness,  even 
malignancy,  from  which  Helena  inwardly  shrank. 
It  was  a  revelation  of  his  secret  self  which 
he  had  never  yet  made  to  her.  She  moved  a 
pace  distant,  and  turned  towards  him  a  fright- 
ened glance.  He  was  looking  outward.  His 
eyes  seemed  fathomless.  His  clear,  saintlike 
profile  corrected  the  impression  he  had  in- 
voluntarily made  by  his  words. 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  resumed  : 
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"  I  would  not ,  have  you  choose  a  young 
man  who  would  exact  from  you  that  which 
you  could  not  now  give.  You  have  once  loved, 
as  women  interpret  the  phrase ;  and  passion, 
you  feel,  is  dead  within  you.  Perhaps  so.  But 
you  are  very  young,  and  there  are  different 
degrees  of  love.  Helena,  it  is  not  passion 
that  you  require  to  make  your  life  happy ; 
but  deep  affection,  community  of  taste  and 
interest ;  a  faith,  perhaps  even  more  unswerving 
than  your  own  ;  a  heart  to  which  you  might 
confide  every  grief  and  joy,  every  difficulty 
and  triumph ;  a  loyal  devotion  and  earnest 
sympathy  upon  which  you  might  rely  as  long 
as  life  should  last " 

"  All  this  would  be  hard  to  find,"  murmured 
Helena ;  "  and  for  me  such  a  marriage  is 
impossible." 

"  Why  ? "  he  asked  again. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Ah  !  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  guess.     But 
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will  you  not  open  your  mind  to  me  ?  If 
friendship  can  be  measured  by  deep  interest, 
I  am  something  more  than  a  friend.  May  I 
not  put  forth  this  claim  to  confidence  ? " 

"There  are  confidences,"  said  Helena,  in  an 
embarrassed  manner,  as  she  nervously  broke 
off  some  twigs  from  a  shrub  of  myrtle  which 
grew  in  an  earth-filled  crevice  of  the  wall, 
"  which  are  only  given  under  seal  of  the 
confessional." 

Cazalette  regarded  her  thoughtfully  before 
replying. 

"If  I  were  a  priest,"  he  said  softly,  "  you 
would  bare  your  soul  to  me ;  and  I  should 
have  the  right  to  offer  you  advice  and  conso- 
lation. But  I  am  not  a  priest.  I  am  only 
a  man  with  keen  insight  and  strong  feelings 
to  whom  the  welfare  of  your  mother  and 
sister  is  dear,  for  old  friendship's  sake ;  and 
to  whom  your  welfare  is  more  than  dear — 
for  another  reason." 
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"For   what   reason?"    asked    Helena    in   an 
impulse  of   desperation. 

"  Because  I  love   you  ;    and  it  is  the    desire 
of  my  heart  to  make  you  my  wife." 

He  advanced  :  but  she  shrank  back,  holding 
her  arms  out  before  her. 

"  No,  no  J  "  she  cried.  "  You  must  not  say 
that ;  it  is  unnatural,  horrible/' 

"  Unnatural,  that  I  should  love  you  j 
Horrible,  that  I  should  see  you  in  trouble, 
and,  knowing  that  I  had  the  power  to  help 
you,  refrain  from  using  it !  If  you  would 
commit  yourself  to  me,  all  your  doubts  would 
melt  away.  I  ask  nothing  from  you  for  the 
present  but  the  right  to  guide  and  shield  you." 
"  You  do  not  love  me,"  exclaimed  the  young 
girl  with  a  decision  which  only  strong  revulsion  of 
feeling  could  have  produced.  "  You  love  my  sister." 

Cazalette  was  for  the  moment  abashed 
by  the  accusation.  A  slight  flush  tinged  his 
olive  cheek.     He  hesitated. 
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"  Madame  Fano  has  a  great  power  of  attrac- 
tion," he  said.  "  I  admit  that  she  attracted  me. 
But  that  is  a  story  of  five  years  ago.  The 
dream  was  over  long  before  I  met  you.  You 
must  have  seen  that  since  your  arrival  I  have  had 
no  thought  but  for  you.     Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  what  to  believe  or  think," 
cried  poor  Helena.  "  I  have  looked  upon  you 
as  one  quite  apart  from  such  thoughts — as  a 
counsellor,  almost  a  spiritual  adviser ;  grave, 
learned,  and  far  wiser  than  myself.  I  fancied 
that  you  were  my  mother's  friend." 

"  I  am  your  mother's  friend.  Are  the  two 
things  incompatible  ?  Once  I  had  a  great 
influence  over  her,  which  I  tried  to  exert  for 
her  good ;  but  it  has  been  counteracted  by 
that  of  roulette.  There  is  no  stimulus  so  fatal 
as  that  of  gambling.  Now  the  evil  is  too 
deeply  rooted ;  and  without  resorting  to 
desperate  measures,  my  efforts  would  be  of 
little  avail.     I  want  to  save  your  mother  from 
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the  ruin  of  both,  body  and  mind.  No  one 
knows  her  danger  as  I  do.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  winding 
herself  up  to  the  required  pitch  of  excitement 
by  means  of  opium.  Morphine  is  suicide  to  the 
gambler.  She  is  killing  herself  by  inches. 
This  life  is  her  destruction.  I  have  built  strong 
hopes  upon  you ;  and  so  unconsciously  has  she 
herself.  In  part  she  realises  her  peril,  but  has 
not  the  will  or  the  power  to  break  her  chains. 
She  herself  is  most  anxious  for  your  marriage 
with  me  ;  and  would  consent  to  leave  this 
place  and  make  her  home  with  us.  Then,  to 
wean  her  from  this  deadly  infatuation  would 
be  a  labour  of  love.  Would  any  man  but  myself 
work  with  you  in  this  ?  Even  if  it  were  a 
sacrifice — Helena,  it  would  be  my  aim  to  make 
you  happy;  to  fill  your  life  with  abstract 
interests  and.  nobler  occupations  than  those  of 
the  common  herd.  A  husband  should  be  some- 
thing more   than  a   lover.      You    have    already 
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begun  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  a  not  dis 
agreeable  companion.  AYould  it  be  too  great 
violence  to  your  feelings  to  consider  me  in  a 
nearer  relation  ?  Well,  even  were  it  so,  the 
duty  to  a  parent  must  be  of  weight.  Did  they 
of  old  who  were  called  by  God  shrink  when  a 
sacrifice  was  demanded  of  them  ?  Think  of 
St.  Macrina,  St.  Lucy  !" 

Helena  shuddered.  She  leaned  upon  the 
parapet  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Cazalette's  words  fell  like  drops  of  burning 
lead,  searing  her  heart.  Then  followed  a  strange 
scene  of  far-awayness.  The  scene  became 
dreamlike.  For  a  moment  the  old  spirit  of 
exaltation  rose  in  her  breast,  and  carried  her  in 
imagination  to  her  oratory  at  Hallingford.  She 
felt  again  the  girlish  enthusiasm  which  would 
have  spurred  her  to  self-immolation  for  her 
creed  or  for  the  sake  of  those  she  loved.  She 
beheld  the  image  above  the  altar  of  Mary, 
holy,    pitying,    which   from    childhood  she  had, 
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in  some  dim  way,  connected  with  the  fancy 
that  her  mother,  like  a  guardian  angel,  was 
watching  over  her.  A  movement  of  her  com- 
panion dispelled  the  illusion.  The  instinct  of 
womanhood  leaped  up  mighty  in  her  bosom. 
''  I   cannot,   I   cannot,"   she  murmured. 

"Arid  your  sister,"  continued  Cazalette,  "  she 
also  may  be  rescued,  and  through  you.  For 
myself "  — and  again  Helena  remarked  in  his 
voice  that  strange  tremor,  conquered  in  a 
second — ■"  if  I  loved  her  still,  should  I  be  anxious 
for  her  union  with  another  ?  Would  I  not  rather 
do  my  utmost  to  separate  her  from  my  rival  ? " 

"  Ah  no,"  said  Helena  raising  her  face  ; 
"for  she    loves    him." 

The  manner  in  which  she  uttered  these  words 
betrayed  too  surely  the  anguish  she  was  en- 
during. Even  Cazalette  was  moved. 
"  Helena,"  he  said  taking  her  hands  in  his, 
"do  you  think  I  don't  feel  for  you?  Ah, 
if   you  but  knew !     It   is  my  sympathy  which 
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justifies  me  in  urging  you  against  yourself. 
You  love  this  man.  Now  that  he  is  gone 
from  you,  past  recall,  you  regret  having  sent 
him  away.  The  strength  which  enabled  you 
to  resist  him  at  first,  when  you  believed  his 
heart  wholly  yours,  and  there  seemed  a  glimmer 
of  hope  in  the  future,  fails  you  now  that  the 
matter  is  beyond  your  choice.  Your  weakness 
is  natural,  womanlike,  but  it  is  not  duty,  it  is 
not  heroism — it  is  hardly  reason." 

"  I  beseech  you,  do  not  say  another  word 
in  this  strain,"  exclaimed  Helena  passionately. 
"  You  humiliate  me  past  endurance.  I  know 
well  that  the  matter  is  beyond  my  choice.  I 
know  well  that  I  am  a  backslider,  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  happiness  of  others.  I  know 
that  I  am  weak,  miserable,  incapable  of  heroism. 
Duty  !  Heroism  !  After  all,  they  may  be  in  my 
case  no  more  than  fine  sounding  words,  will-o'- 
the-wisps  to  lead  me  to  destruction.  There  is 
one  sacrifice  which  can  never  be  a  woman's  duty. 
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I  will  not  make  if.  To  marry  without  love  is 
a  crime — it  is  worse,  it  is  a  degradation." 

As  she  spoke  Mrs.  Featherstone's  laugh  floated 
up  from  the  street  below.  The  rest  of  the 
party  had  arrived,  and  were  scaling  the  height. 

"  Is  this  my  answer  ? "  asked  Cazalette. 

His  composure  quelled  her  vehemence.  She 
blushed  deeply  and  faltered,  "  Forgive  me,  I 
was  carried  away  /  by  my  feeling  of  repugnance. 
My  answer  is  that  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kindness,  that  I  am  ready  to  believe  in  the 
purity  of  your  motives  and  in  your  affectionate 
regard  for  me  ;  but  that  I  can  never,  never  be 
your  wife.  .  .  .  Colonel  Cazalette,  you  will 
forget  this.  "We  cannot  go  back  quite  at  once  to 
the  old  footing,  but  we  can  try  to  be  still  friends." 
She  spoke  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  impelled 
his  admiration,  and  at  that  moment  he  was  perhaps 
nearer  loving  her  than  ever  before.  She  would 
have  left  him,  but  he  prevented  her  by  an  abrupt 
movement  which  barred  the  narrow  passage. 
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"Miss  Kilsyth,  I  clo  not  accept  your  dis- 
missal. I  am  not  a  man  to  waver  in  a  purpose 
deliberately  formed.  There  are  yet  other 
arguments  which  I  have  hesitated  to  employ. 
You  will  listen  to  them,  and  you  will  yield." 

"  You  can  use  no  other  argument,  sir,  except 
force,  and  that  is  hardly  possible  in  this 
century,"  replied  Helena  proudly.  "  I  should 
like  to  join  my  mother.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  pass  ?  " 

Cazalette  looked  at  her  with  one  of  his 
enigmatic  smiles,  but  did  not  stir.  A  de- 
precatory gesture   excused   the   discourtesy. 

"It  is  a  curious  little  drama,  and  I  seem 
destined  to  play  in  it  the  part  of  conventional 
villain.  I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  this  gentleman 
as  represented  upon  the  stage.  He  is  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plot  as 
the  devil  to  popular  theology.  It  is  his  metier 
to   be  put  to  confusion.      No   situation   is   for 
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him  too  unbecoming  or  too  revolting.  His  love 
is  held  up  to  contempt,  and  no  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  he  is  a  mere 
puppet,  or  ^whether  his  actions  are  not  capable 
of  a  deeper  interpretation  than  appears  patent 
to  the  audience.  It  is  not  a  role  which  suits 
me,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  elevate  it. 
Sweetness,  suavity  and  tenderness  agree  better 
with  my  natural  disposition.  But  when  one  is 
merely  an  instrument,  motive  is  not  taken  into 
account.  The  Jesuits  are  the  master-minds  of 
our  religion.  There  is  a  tenet  ascribed  to  them 
which  maintains  that  a  worthy  end  justifies 
unworthy  means.  You  are  too  young  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  principle,  but  I 
beg  you  to  try  and  reason  upon  it,  when  you 
misjudge  me,  as  you  will  shortly  do.  You  will 
condemn  me,  perhaps  hate  me  for  a  time,  but 
you  will  yield.     Yes — you  will  yield." 

The   words   seemed   a  menace,  but  they  fell 
soft     as    honey    from     his     lips.       A    strange 
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bewilderment  seized  Helena.  The  ruined  fortress, 
the  mediaeval  town,  the  unfamiliar  sights  and 
sounds,  the  relics  of  old-world  life  around  her  ; 
and  above  all,  the  man  before  her,  with  his  odd 
mixture  of  cynicism,  unscrupulousness  and 
earnestness,  his  impassive  bearing  and  melo- 
dramatic utterances,  all  impressed  her  imagination 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  unreality.  It  was 
a  relief  greater  than  she  could  have  expressed 
to  hear  Mrs.  Featherstone's  rippling  gabble,  Lord 
Bretland's  languid  nineteenth-century  tones,  and 
her  mother's  voice  calling  "Helena,  Helena." 

With  a  bend  of  his  head,  as  though  to 
emphasise  his  permission,  Cazalette  moved 
aside  for  her  to  pass.  She  darted  forward,  in 
her  eagerness  almost  falling  over  the  loose 
stones  ;  but  he  with  suave  courtesy  offered  a 
helping  hand,  which   she  could  not  refuse. 

"  Pray  take  care,  Miss  Kilsyth,  these  de- 
scents are  dangerous,  and  a  slip  may  mean  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  worse." 
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Mrs.  Featherstone's  keen  eyes  alertly  roved 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  her  curiosity  found 
no  satisfaction  in  Cazalette's  demeanour,  which 
was  as  cool  and  u*iembarrassed  as  it  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  at  La  Turbie  and 
Nice.  He  talked  guide-book  lore  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  easy  wit  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
amusing  the  party  that,  when  the  place  was 
again  reached,  Mrs.  Featherstone  regretted 
vehemently  that  the  afternoon  was  waning, 
and  that  many  of  the  dark  crannies  of  Eoque- 
brune  remained  yet  to  be  explored, 

Helena  drew  Mrs.   Kilsyth  apart. 

"Mother,"  she  said  with  decision,  "some 
other  arrangement  must  be  made  for  the  home- 
ward drive ;  I  will  not  sit  in  the  same 
carriage  with  Colonel  Cazalette.  You  must 
take  my  place." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  turned  pale  as  ashes.  She 
asked   no    question,    but    it   was    evident    that 
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she  divined  what  had  happened.  Her  eyes 
quailed  before  those  of  her  daughter,  and  she 
knew  that  her  hour  had  come. 

Helena  took  her  seat  in  the  landau  beside 
Mrs.  Featherstone,  and  Mrs.  Kilsyth  drove 
home  in  the  smaller  carriage  with  Cazalette 
as  her  charioteer. 

The  ponies  flew  down  the  zig-zag  incline. 
Cazalette  and  his  companion  appeared  to  be 
talking  earnestly,  and  then  became  lost  to 
view.  When  the  landau  drew  up  at  the  gate 
of  Villa  Kilsyth,  and  its  occupants  entered 
for  a  moment  ere  dispersing,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  standing  alone  in  the  hall. 
All  observed  that  her  manner  was  forced  and 
strange.  She  was  trembling,  apparently  from 
nervousness,  and  her  face  showed  signs  of 
weeping.  She  bade  them  a  confused  good- 
night, then,  without  making  any  remark  to 
her  daughter,  retreated  to  her  own  chamber. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

mrs.  kilsyth's  confession 

Neither  Helena  nor  her  mother  appeared  at 
dinner  that  evening.  Almost  simultaneously, 
a  message  was  sent  from  each  one  to  the  other 
excusing  herself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue. 

Helena  passed  the  hours  in  revolving  wild 
plans  for  the  future.  At  one  moment  she 
determined  to  appeal  to  her  mother,  to  implore 
that  the  latter  would  take  her  away  from 
Monte  Carlo  ;  and  having  once  persuaded  Mrs. 
Kilsyth  to  forsake  the  fascinations  of  the 
gaming-table,  Helena  calculated  upon  her  own 
powers  of  persuasion  to  prolong  the  banish- 
ment. Then,  again,  she  debated  upon  a 
possible  refuge   in   England    till    Varuna's    fate 
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should  be  decided,  and  had  seated  herself  to 
write  to  the  Lady-Superior  of  a  Sisterhood  in 
London,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  when 
the  door  opened  and  her  mother  entered. 

She  stood  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance 
or  retreat.  Her  face  was  flushed  at  one  moment, 
then  became  dull  and  pale.  Her  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room  in  a  restless  gaze,  and  the 
contracted  pupils  added  wildness  to  their  ex- 
pression. Helena,  alarmed,  questioned  mutely 
by  her  glance ;  but  Mrs.  Kilsyth  gave  no 
explanation  of  her  discomposure.  She  approached 
the  fireplace,  and  placed  herself  in  a  chair 
opposite  the  davenport  at  which  her  daughter 
was  seated. 

"  To  whom  are  you  writing,  Helena  ? "  she 
asked  abruptly. 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  replied :  "  To 
the  Lady- Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Ursulines." 

"  In    England.       So    you    already    wish    to 
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return.  We  are  all  too  wicked  here  for  one 
so  holy. 

"  '  Thou  art  too  heavenly  pure 
To  commerce  with  such  grossness  as  mine.' 

How  do  the  lines  go  ?  I  have  forgotten  them. 
You  want  to  get  back  to  your  regular  hours 
and  family  prayers,  and  '  prunes  and  prism ' 
respectability.  You  see  now  that  your  father 
was  right  in  separating  us.     Is  it  not  so  % " 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  mistake  me.  I  don't 
want  to  leave  you.  If  you  would  only  come 
away  with  me,  how  glad  I  should  be  !  I  would 
almost  rather  go  anywhere  than  to  England ; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  refuge.  Mother,  will 
you  take  me  home  ?  " 

"No,"  abruptly  answered  Mrs.  Kilsyth.  "It 
is  impossible  now.  Under  other  circumstances 
you  might  lead  me  like  a  lamb.  You  talk  of 
a  refuge.  From  what  ?  The  contaminating 
influences  which  surround  you  here  ?     Well,  fly 
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from  them.  I  make  no  objection.  Go  home 
and  join  the  chorus  of  the  Pharisees.  I  will 
admit  that  this  is  a  wicked  place — the  resort 
of  all  the  sinners  in  Europe.  Well,  it  suits 
my  temperament." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Helena,  "  you  do  yourself 
injustice.  You  have  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to — to  what  repels  me.  You  have  been 
unhappy — poor  mother  ! — and  have  felt  the  need 
of  excitement.  If  your  life  had  been  different 
you  would  not  have  cared  about  gambling." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kilsyth,  eagerly.  "  I 
am  not  responsible  for  myself.  Wickedness, 
my  Helena,  depends  greatly  upon  three  things 
—  climate,  circumstances,  and  hereditary  in- 
fluences. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
virtue  is  a  question  of  free  will.  There's  no 
such  thing  as  free  will.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  what  our  great-grandfathers  and  great- 
grandmothers  have  made  us.  You  are  fortunate 
in  that  respect — more  fortunate  than  your  sister. 
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The  Kilsyths  were  always  models  of  propriety 
till  your  father  married  me.  I  came  an  alien 
to  the  fold,  a  hybrid  into  a  flock  of  bleating 
goats.  You  have  never  been  given  any  particu- 
lars of  your  mother's  parentage.  You  were 
not  told  that  I  am  South  American  by  birth, 
and  that  you  have  a  thin  current  of  Aztec 
blood  running  in  your  veins.  A  child  of  the 
sun !  There  is  something  in  the  idea  incom- 
patible with  Hallingford  Abbey  and  the  county 
families."  And  she  laughed  in  a  hard,  joyless 
fashion. 

"  I  have  never  been  told  anything  about  your 
history,"  said  Helena,  watching  her  mother  with 
vague  uneasiness ;  "  we  have  been  kept  so  much 
apart,  mother." 

"  That  was  your  father's  work.  He  never 
trusted  me,  though  when  we  first  married  I 
could  do  with  him  almost  what  I  pleased.  I 
had  the  power  of  fascination,  child;  Yaruna  has 
inherited   it  from   me.     But  it  does   not  do  to 
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mix  races.  The  south  should  keep  to  the  south, 
the  north  to  the  north.  Mingle  them,  and 
there's  no  telling  what  the  result  may  be — 
misery,  disaster,  the  ruin  of  body  and  brain. 
.  .  .  .  I  often  think,  Helena" — touching  her 
forehead  in  a  helpless  way  —  "that  there's 
something  strange  about  me — here." 

"  Mother  ! "  cried  Helena  in  alarm.  She  left 
her  chair,  and  kneeling  by  Mrs.  Kilsyth's  side 
took  her  hand,  and  gently  fondled  and  kissed 
it.  "  You  are  not  well  this  evening ;  let  me 
take  you  to  your  room  and  stay  with  you  till 
you  are  asleep.  Something  has  disturbed  you. 
Tell  me  what  it  is.     Tell  me,  dear  mother." 

"  I  have  been — I  am — a  little  unnerved." 
said  Mrs.  Kilsyth  slowly.  "  I  shall  be  better 
after  a  short  time.  No,  I  cannot  go  to  bed 
yet,  T  am  in  a  fever.  Don't  mind  me  if  I  speak 
a  little  oddly.  Just  let  me  go  on  in  my  own 
way.  I  came  in  here  to  talk  to  you.  It  does 
me   good   to    look    at    your   calm,    sweet    face. 
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Ah,  my  Helena,"  she  went  on  with  passionate 
tenderness,  "  I  have  dreamed  of  it  at  nights 
during  the  years  we  have  been  separated.  J 
have  clung  to  the  thought  of  your  love  as 
to  a  saving  influence.  Is  it  to  fail  me 
now  s 

"  Never,  mother,  never,  never  !  It  has  been 
so.  with  me  also.  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
was  a .  kind  of  spiritual  oneness  between  us, 
though  we  have  been  far  apart ;  and  when  I 
have  been  lonely  or  misunderstood,  I  have 
turned  in  thought  to  you." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go  away  ?  Have 
you  discovered  so  soon  that  I  am  unworthy 
of  your  affection  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Helena,  almost  weeping, 
"it  is  not  that.  But  I  am  unhappy  here. 
There  are  reasons  that  I  cannot  explain — you 
must  not  question  me  ;  you  must  take  my 
word  that  they  are  strong,  good  reasons — 
which    make    me  wish   to  go  back  to  England 
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for  a  time."  .  .  .  She  faltered ;  then,  in  an- 
swer to  a  gesture  from  her  mother,  went  on  : 
"  You  must  trust  me.  If  I  could  confide 
in  you  I  would  do  so  ;  but  it  is  impossible. 
And  why  should  I  vex  you  with  a  trouble 
which  nothing  can  mend  or  make  different  ? 
It  has  only  to  be  lived  down.  Ah,  mother, 
I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart.  I  could  be 
contented  to  remain  with  you  in  any  place — 
except  perhaps  this  one.  It  is  vile.  It  is 
hateful.  The  very  air  is  corrupt  ;  it  is  killing 
all  that  is  best  in  you.  Let  us  leave  it,  and 
never  return  again.  I  will  find  you,  another 
home.  We  will  live  in  England  by  and  by ; 
or,  if  you  dislike  it,  in  any  other  country  you 
please ;  and  you  shall  see  how  happy  I  will 
make  you." 

"  You  are  very  eloquent,  Helena.  Have  you 
been  learning  morality  from  the  English  society 
papers  ?  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  thunder 
forth    denunciations   of   Monte   Carlo :    no   man 
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is  honest  here ;  no  woman  is  virtuous.  Are 
all  your  men  at  home  without  reproach ;  all 
your  women  stainless ;  are  there  no  plague- 
spots  in  the  great  world  of  London  ?  Oh,  my 
love,  don't  be  deceived  by  cant.  The  English 
are  a  nation  of  whitewashed  hypocrites,  dry 
bones,  mummies,  and  animated  waxworks.  I 
hate  them.  At  least  we  southerners  live  and 
feel.  .  .  .  Well ! "  she  added  in  a  different 
tone,  "  as  I  said  before,  let  us  admit  that 
wickedness  abounds  in  this  beautiful  little 
principality.  There's  sin  in  all  places — more  or 
less ;  only  in  some  it  is  dull  and  dank  as 
ditch-water ;  in  others,  sparkling  as  champagne. 
I  prefer  champagne  to  ditch-water.  Why, 
good  heavens,  child !  if  it  had  not  been  for 
roulette  I  should  have  gone  mad  long  ago." 

"Oh,  if  you  would  but  see — if  you  could 
but  realise  that  this  life  is  degrading  to  you ! " 
cried  Helena.  "If  it  were  for  money  !  That 
would  be  horrible    enough ;    but  for  the   mere 
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love    of    excitement I    think,   after  all, 

that  is  more  terrible  still.  Mother,  mother ! " 
Helena  clenched  her  hands  in  her  eagerness 
till  the  nails  hurt  her  flesh,  and  bending 
forward  gazed  with  intensity  of  appeal  into 
Mrs.  Kilsyth's  face,  from  which  the  fire  had 
died  out,  and  which  was  now  haggard,  moody, 
and  wretched.  "  Is  there  anything — anything 
in  the  world  I  can  do  to  make  you  give  up 
gambling  ? " 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  was  deeply  moved.  The  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  In  an  access  of 
maternal  tenderness  she  pressed  her  daughter's 
head  against  her  bosom,  and  stroked  the 
silky  hair. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  she  murmured  ;  "  poor  darling  ! 
my  baby !  whom  I  have  always  loved  so 
dearly." 

Thus  they  remained  for  some  minutes,  neither 
uttering  any  further  word ;  only  faint  cooings 
and  inarticulate  murmurs  of  endearment  falling 
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from  the  lips  of  each.  .  .  .  Can  there  be  a  wall 
of  misconception,  or  sea  of  guilt  so  high  or 
so  deep,  as  to  divide  absolutely  the  hearts 
of  mother  and  child  ? 

Folded  in  this  clinging  embrace,  the  sweet, 
broken  sounds  dropping  balm-like  upon  her 
soul,  Helena  was  for  the  moment  almost  happy. 
This  was  in  part  the  realisation  of  her  girlish 
dreams.  This  was  the  divine  mother-love 
which  she  had  fancied  would  satisfy  alike  her 
religious  and   human  cravings. 

They  were  both  weeping,  mingling  their 
tears  together;  yet  neither  spoke,  or  asked 
any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  sorrow.  Then 
followed  a  long  silence,  in  which  only  the 
hissing  of  the  fire  and  ticking  of  the  clock 
were  heard.  At  last  Mrs.  Kilsyth  half  rose 
and  put  her  daughter  from  her.  She  was 
quite  calm  now. 

c;  Helena,"  she  said,  "  you  ask  me  if  there 
is  anything  you  can  do  which  will  induce  me 
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to  give  up  gambling.  Sometimes,  when  one 
is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  there 
remains  still  the  courage  to  draw  back  and 
give  oneself  up  to  be  chained  and  bound 
against  one's  own  mad  desire.  I  give  you 
leave  to  bind  the  evil  spirit  in  me — upon  one 
condition.  It  will  rend  me,  perhaps  to  death, 
but  you  will  be  satisfied." 

"  The  condition  !  "  cried  Helena. 

"  That  you  become  Cazalette's  wife.  No, 
hear  me,"  as  Helena  started  to  her  feet  with 
a  violent  gesture  of  refusal.  "  My  peace,  my 
safety,  my  whole  future  life  depend  upon 
your  decision.  You  may  make  or  mar  me 
for  ever." 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  Helena,  standing  with 
dilated  eyes,  and  countenance  white  with 
anxiety,  before  the  miserable  woman  who  sat 
gazing  fixedly  into  vacancy,  with  hands 
twitching  nervously,  and  one  foot  spasmodi- 
cally beating   the   floor,  as   though   tension   of 
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mind  made  bodily  movement  of  some  sort  a 
necessity.  "Tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
Who  is  Colonel  Cazalette  that  he  looks  upon 
us  as  slaves  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  he 
thinks  fit  ?  What  is  his  power  over  you  that 
you  talk  in  this  wild  way  of  the  consequences 
of  thwarting  him  %  " 

"Why  will  you  not  marry  him?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kilsyth,  evading  the  question  by  one  of 
those  abrupt  transitions  from  melodramatic  to 
querulous  utterance,  which  was  a  peculiarity 
of  her  manner.  "He  is  handsome,  cultivated, 
agreeable ;      he      is      of     the     same     religion. 

Cardinal is  his  friend.     He  has  influence, 

prestige,  everything  which  one  could  desire 
in  a  husband.  You  have  always  appeared  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  society.  This  morning — 
I  watched  your  face  ;  it  brightened  whenever 
he  spoke  to  you." 

"Oh,     mother!"     said     Helena,    "that    was 
quite  different.      Surely   you    who   have    been 
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married,  and  have  loved,  can  understand  the 
— the  horror — the  repulsion.  To-day,  till  he 
spoke  to  me  at  Koquebrune,  I  felt  towards 
him  as  a  girl  might  well  feel  towards  one 
whom  she  fancied  older,  wiser,  better  than 
herself — as  to  a  friend — almost  a  priest,  if  it 
were  not  sacrilegious  to  make  the  comparison. 
....  But  in  a  moment  all  was  changed — 
and  now  I — I  hate  him ;  but  I  do  not  fear 
him." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Helena.  He  is  all  that  you 
described  just  now — a  good  man  on  the  Jesuitical 
model.  He  has  been  my  friend  for  eleven  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  never  seen  him 
otherwise  than  charitable,  gentle,  and  humane. 
If  I  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  him,  it  is  not 
because  he  has  ever  offered  me  a  discourteous 
word  ;  but  because  he  has  made  me  feel  that 
his  will  is  inflexible,  and  that  he  would  consider 
any  means  justifiable  in  order  to  attain  an  end 
which  he  believed  to  be  righteous.     But  that 
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end  gained,  he  would  be  all  tenderness.  I  know 
that  he  would  make  the  happiness  of  his  wife 
his  dearest  study.  .  .  .  Good  God  !  If  I  were 
not  sure  of  this  I  would  die  before  I  urged  you 
to  accept  him.  Helena,  my  darling,  I  implore 
you — on  my  knees  I  pray  you  to  be  guided 
by  him  and  me." 

She  sank  upon  the  ground  at  her  daughter's 
feet.  Helena  raised  her,  and  hung  upon  her, 
trying  to  caress  and  soothe  her,  all  the  while 
redoubling;  her  entreaties  to  be  told  the  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  agitation. 

"  For  Yaruna's  sake,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Kilsyth. 
"  If  you  but  knew — doubly  for  her  sake.  Her 
youth  has  been  so  blighted  ;  her  hopes  all  cast 

to  the  ground Would  you  have  her  live 

on  here  to  become  like  me,  or  worse  ?  And  has 
she  not  already  sacrificed  herself  for  you  ?  Has 
she  not  sent  George  Warrender  away  from  Jin-. 
because  she  would  not  purchase  happiness  at  the 
cost  of  your   pain  ?     Ah,    Helena,    is    it  not   a 

VOL.    II.  N 
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light  thing  to  trample  down  a  love  unreturned, 
compared  to  the  giving  up  of  one  all  your  own  ?  " 

The  poor  girl  winced  as  though  a  knife  had 
pierced  her  flesh. 

"Have  pity  on  me.  This  is  more  than 
I  can  bear.  There  is  no  use  in  saying 
another  word.  Every  argument  has  been 
put  before  me,  and  I  have  withstood  all. 
Mother,  you  break  my  heart,  but  I  have 
only  one  answer  to  give  you.  It  would  be  a 
sin  to  marry  the  man  I  do  not  love ;  and  I 
will  not  commit  it." 

"  A  sin ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Kilsyth  wildly. 
'  But  if  I  were  to  show  you  that  it  is  a  duty  ! 
— and  love  counts  for  so  little  when  one  is 
young.  You  are  romantic,  exaltee.  Your  judg- 
ment is  distorted.  It  is  nothing  to  conquer  a 
girlish  fancy — a  needle-thrust,  a  short  ache, 
and  then  forgetfulness.  I  do  not  speak  from 
ignorance.  I  have  gone  through  it  all.  Ah, 
Helena,   the    sacrifice    I    ask    from    you    is    not 
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so  terrible.  Think  of  others  —  remember  St. 
Macrina,   St.  Eose,  St.  Lucy  ! " 

"  You  have  learned  your  lesson  well,  mother," 
rejoined  Helena,  with  an  hysterical  laugh. 
"  These  examples  have  been  already  pointed  out 
to  me.  I  see  no  similarity  between  their  cases 
and  my  own.  .  .  .  Dear  mother,  your  judgment 
is  distorted.  You  are  excited  and  agitated  to- 
night. To-morrow  the  position  will  seem  to 
you  very  different.  You  will  see  that  your 
reasoning  is  strained  and  false,  that  this  sacrifice 
is  not  necessary  for  your  own  or  for  A^aruna's 
happiness,  but  merely  to  satisfy  the  fancy  of  a 
man  who  is  nothing  to  us.  Let  us  break  from 
him  and  defy  him.  If  you  are  weak,  /  am 
not  afraid  of  shadows." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  rose  and  faced  her  daughter. 
"Helena,"  she  said,  "  these  are  not  shadows, 
but  terrible  realities.  When  I  said  that  my 
safety  and  peace  depended  upon  you,  I  told  you 
only  the  bald  truth.     I  am  a  desperate  woman. 

N  2 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  break  with  this  man — 
impossible  for  me  to  defy  him.  I  am  utterly 
in  his  power." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  Helena  firmly,  her 
slight  form  held  erect,  with  an  air  of  un- 
conscious command.  "  Mother,  you  must  tell 
me  everything." 

"There  are  secrets  which  it  is  better  you 
should  not  know.  Will  you  not  accept  my 
assurance  ?  Is  it  not  earnest  enough  ?  Look 
in  my  face.  Do  you  doubt  that  I  am  in  deep 
trouble — almost  in  despair  ? 

"I  do  not  doubt  you.  I  see  that  you  are 
most  miserable.  Mother,  I  yearn  to  help  you, 
but  I  must  know  the  whole  truth." 

Mrs.  Kilsyth  hesitated.  Her  eyes  moved 
fearfully  round  the  room,  then  were  lowered. 
She  began  again  to  beat  her  foot  upon  the  floor. 
Leaning  one  arm  upon  the  mantelshelf,  she 
rested  her  forehead  upon  it,  and  gazed  downward 
into  the  fire. 
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"In  what  way  are  you  in  his  power?" 
repeated  Helena. 

"I  owe  him  money." 

"  Money ! "  echoed  the  girl  in  accents  of 
intense  relief.     "  Is   that  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  large  sum — an  immense  sum,  borrowed 
at  different  times  through  him — for  which  he 
holds  securities  that  will  be  cancelled  upon 
the  day  he  marries  you." 

"  And  you  would  give  me  to  a  Jew,  a  usurer  !  " 
exclaimed  Helena  with  reproachful  scorn. 
"  Make  your  mind  easy,  mother.  I  shall  be 
rich  enough  in  a  few  years  to  pay  all  your 
debts — till  then,  the  matter  can  be  easily 
arranged.  Come,  don't  look  wretched  any 
more.  Lie  down  to  sleep  with  a  heart  at  rest. 
Dearest  mother,  to  think  that  we  should  have 
been  made  so  unhappy  for  this !  Was  I  not 
right  in  saying  that  you  exaggerated  the  posi- 
tion ?  If  all  clouds  could  be  scattered  as 
easily  as  this  one  ! " 
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She  approached  Mrs.  Kilsyth  with  joy-lit  face, 
and  would  have  embraced  her  with  playful 
rebuking,  but  the  latter  waved  her  back. 

"  Helena,  you  do  not  know  all.  There  is 
more  to  tell." 

"  Say  on.     I  am  not  afraid  now." 

"  He  has  letters  of  mine — letters  which  would 
compromise  me  fatally." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  mother  with  wide- 
open  uncomprehending  eyes. 

"  Well — they  can  be  bought." 

"  There  is  more — something  far  worse.  He 
has — secrets — a  secret — a  confession — which  not 
many  weeks   ago  he   forced  from  me." 

"  It   can  be  bought,"  said  Helena  again. 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  bought.  I  have  told  you 
that  he  is  inflexible,  He  threatens  to  expose 
me.  There  is  but  one  condition  upon  which 
he  will  keep  silence.  .  .  .  And  this — this  is  no 
ordinary  secret.     It  involves  shame — disgrace  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 
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Silence. 

"Mother,   answer  me;   I  must  know!" 

Again  Helena  repeated  her  entreaty. 

Still  hiding  her  face,  Mrs.  Kilsyth  spoke : 
"  It  is — the  secret  of  a  crime.'' 

"  A  crime  !  What  crime  ?  Oh  my  God, 
mother,  don't  keep  me  any  longer  in 
suspense  !  " 

Helena  clutched  her  mother's  arm,  and  forced 
the  panic-stricken  face  upward.  But  in  a 
second  it  was  hidden,  there  came  a  whisper, 
wrung,  as  it  were,  from  a  soul  in  the  direst 
anguish  : 

"  Emmanuel  Fano  was  poisoned.  It  was  I 
who  killed  him" 

Then  the  wretched  woman  again  sank  down- 
ward,  grovelling  at  her  daughter's  feet. 


CHAPTER    X. 

HELENA   YIELDS. 

Helena's  pallor  intensified  to  the  hue  of 
death.  Her  lips  worked  in  ghastly  fashion, 
but  brought  forth  no  sound.  Her  features 
were  sharpened  into  mocking  semblance  of  the 
sweet  girlish  contours  of  her  face.  Horror  had 
paralysed  sensation,  and  for  a  moment  she 
seemed  turned  to   stone. 

But  love  conquered  repulsion.  She  kneeled 
and  raised  the  form  which  appeared  to  have 
become  suddenly  old  and  withered.  She  folded 
her  arms  around  it,  and  pressed  it  to  her  young- 
bosom.  Her  eyes  shone  with  heavenly 
tenderness. 
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"  Mother,"  she  whispered,  "  tell .  me  every- 
thing. Say  out  all  that  is  in  your  heart. 
It  must  be  best,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  you. 
Oh,  my  poor  mother  !  Don't  shrink  from  me. 
See,  I  am  holding  you  close — I  will  never  let 
you  go.  I'm  not  a  judge — I  am  your  child, 
your  own.  I  will  never  forsake  you,  never 
turn  against  you.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  you  have  done.  The  very 
worst  crime  could  not  change  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
mother,  think  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Think 
of  the  pity  and  love  of  God — and  should  / 
be  harsh  ?  Should  I  be  cold  ?  .  .  .  You 
have  confessed,  mother ;  you  have  received 
absolution." 

"  No,"  murmured  the  poor  woman,  "  I  have 
never  told  God  ;  I  have  never  confessed  to  a 
priest.  My  secret  has  been  hidden  from  all 
in  the  world  but  Cazalette." 

"  Think,  mother,"  continued  Helena,  her  voice 
like  that  of  au   angel    comforting  —  "think   of 
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giving  up  your  burden  to  God.  Think  of  the 
joy  of  penitence  and  absolution.  Think  of  the 
new  life  unweighted  by  the  guilt  and  misery 
of  the  past." 

"  I — I  am  not  penitent,  Helena.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  glad  ;  it  was  only  at  night  that  I 
trembled,  when  the  lost  spirits  came  round  my 
bed,  and  gibed  and  pointed,  and  said — so  low 
that  they  never  woke  Sophie,  whom  I  made 
sleep  in  my  room — but  so  that  only  I  could  hear  : 
'  You  are   one  of  us,  you   are  a  murderess.' ' 

It  was  strength  not  human  which  repressed 
the  shuddering  recoil,  and  drew  Helena's  arms 
tighter  round  the  poor  sinner  who  made  her 
broken  confession. 

"  But  there  was  morphine.  .  .  .  And  when 
my  brain  grew  clear,  I  knew  that  they  were 
not  accusers  from  heaven,  but  cursed,  lying 
fiends.  Power  came  to  me,  and  I  answered : 
'  Did  Jael  murder  when  she  slew  Sisera,  or 
Jehu  the  avenger  of  Naboth  ?     Is  it  not  written, 
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"An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth "  ? ' 
Did  not  God  implant  the  instinct  of  the  lioness, 
who  will  turn  and  rend  the  slayer  of  her  whelps  ? 
And  what  was  I  ?  A  mother  forced  to  look  on? 
powerless,  while  her  child,  her  best  beloved,  was 
humiliated,  outraged,  tortured.  .  ..  ." 

"  Oh  mother,"  whispered  Helena,  her  heart 
bleeding  with  pity.  "It  was  hard,  it  was 
bitter." 

"  My  Varuna  ! "  Mrs.  Kilsyth  went  on  in 
tremulous  accents.  "  My  beautiful  darling,  at 
whose  feet  princes  have  sued,  bleeding  inwardly 
but  too  proud  to  complain.  I  knew  her  spirit ; 
it  would  break  but  never  bend.  ...  The 
child  came — fruit  of  misery  and  pain — and  I 
said,  '  Is  it  meet  that  these  things  should 
be,  and  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for 
the   guilty?'" 

While  she  spoke,  a  change  of  mood  had  crept 
over  Mrs.  Kilsyth.  As  in  mental  sequence, 
memory  reproduced    the   feelings   and  impulses 
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which  had  swayed  her  in  former  time,  remorse 
and  shame  died.  She  was  no  longer  the 
criminal,  abject  and  fear-stricken ;  but  the 
wounded  mother  at  bay  facing  her  enemies  in 
defence  of  her  offspring.  No  need  now  for 
any  goad  to  confession.  She  withdrew  herself 
from  her  daughter's  embrace,  rose,  and  with 
head  erect  made  several  strides  to  and  fro  in 
the  chamber,  then  returned,  and  again  seated 
herself.  Helena  was  watching  her  with  anxiety 
so  intense  that  to  breathe  seemed  pain.  There 
was  a  long  pause.  Mrs.  Kilsyth's  gaze  was 
fixed  in  vacancy.  It  was  wild  and  terrible,  as 
though  she  saw  backward  through  vistas  of 
sorrow.  A  sound,  half  sob,  half  gasp,  escaping 
from  Helena,  recalled  her  to  the  present.  She 
said  harshly,  abruptly : 

"  When  Cazalette  found  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium missing,  I  believe  that  he  knew  for  what 
purpose  it  had  been  taken.  I  believe  that  he 
gave    me    the   key  of    his   cabinet   because   he 
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knew  that  I  meant  to  poison  Fano,  and  he 
wished  to  marry  Varuna.  I  did  not  know  it 
then,  but  I  believe  it  now." 

"Mother !"  Helena  almost  shrieked. 

"  Why  not  ?  If  she  had  loved  him,  the  end 
would  have  been  good.  To  release  her  was 
a  righteous  act.  .  .   .  And  it  was  so  simple." 

There  are  crises  in  life  when  the  soul  roves 
as  it  were,  rudderless  in  space,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  honour,  faith — nay,  even  of  existence 
— seem  sapped.  Such  an  experience  was  now 
Helena's  portion.  She  had  no  strength  to 
reason — scarcely  strength  to  feel.  For  the 
moment  her  mind  hardly  revolted  from  this 
daring  perversion  of  morality.  It  appeared 
almost  natural — just — that  Fano's  murder  should 
have  been  thus  deliberately  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. Her  dazed  intelligence  was  incapable 
of  grasping  details,  and  yet,  with  a  sort  of 
sickening  curiosity,  she  waited  for  her  mother 
to  continue. 
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Memory  worked  fitfully,  at  first  evoking 
only  fragmentary  images.  Mrs.  Kilsyth's  voiee 
dropped  almost  to  a  whisper ;  and  Helena  was 
forced  to  bend  forward  in  order  to  catch  the 
muffled  sounds.  Then  she  observed  that  her 
mother  started  at  intervals,  and  every  now  and 
then  glanced  uneasily  round,  as  though  there 
were  in  the  room  a  third  listener  of  whom  she 
was  afraid  ;  and  whom  at  times  she  appeared 
to  be  addressing. 

"  Such  a  wild  night !  The  stars  hidden  by 
driving  clouds — a  moon,  all  watery,  gleaming 
through  the  rifts  like  a  sorrowful  accusing  eye ; 
the  mistral  moaning  down  the  hills,  and  through 
the  fir-trees  ;  the  surf  beating  against  the  sea- 
wall. .  .  .  There  was  a  window  open.  A  datura 
shrub,  growing  near,  threw  its  dark  shadow  upon 
the  pane  ;  its  great  waxen  bells  like  faces  leering 
in  ...  .  Oh,  how  I  loathe  the  sickly  scent !  .  .  .  . 

"  She  was  asleep.  She  lay  in  the  next  room, 
her  baby  by  her  side.     One  beautiful  arm  was 
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bared  ;  it  was  all  red  and  swollen.  Upon  her 
marble  shoulder  there  was  a  great  black  bruise. 
....  Then  a  voice  rose  up  within  me,  crying  : 
1  No  mercy — none,  none  ! '  and  I  turned,  as 
Jael  turned  at  the  door  of  the  tent  when  she 
went  softly  unto  Sisera." 

Convulsively  the  poor  woman  grasped 
Helena's  hand,  and  cowered,  shivering.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  again  undergoing  the 
sensations  of  that  terrible  night,  of  which  the 
recollection  was  burned  into  her  brain.  The 
young  girl  could  only  mutely  caress.  Words 
were  impossible.     Mrs.  Kilsyth  proceeded  : 

"You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  nerves 
unhinged.  It  be^an  when  I  first  came  here 
— that  trouble  of  my  mind.  I  did  not 
believe  in  anything.  I  had  no  God,  no 
religion.  I  was  wild  with  grief  and  anger 
at  being  torn  from  my  little  one.  It  was 
then  I  first  began  to  be  afraid — afraid  of 
something,  some  one   outside   myself,   and    yet 
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within  me.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  ; 
it  does  not  in  the  least  denote  any  disease  of 
mind.  Socrates  had  his  familiar.  Mahomet 
saw  visions.  Swedenborg  conversed  with  spirits. 
And  they  were  not  mad.  But  my  familiar 
never  brought  me  glad  thoughts  —  always 
grotesque,  weird  fancies.  Did  you  ever  look 
through  a  microscope  at  a  drop  of  water  ? 
That's  how  the  world  appeared  to  me — grinning 
monsters  chasing  their  weaker  brethren  — 
furious  monsters  writhing  in  anger — dignified 
monsters  moving  in  a  circle  *  towards  an 
imaginary  goal — sanctimonious  monsters  mak- 
ing  obeisances    and    genuflexions  to  nothing, — 

o  o  o 

nothing  but  water.  .  .  .  And  oh,  the  ghastly 
solemnity  of  it  !  The  unspeakable  idiocy  of 
it !  And  to  think  that  a  knife-thrust,  a  few 
drops  of  deadly  liquid,  a  pair  of  strangling 
hands  would  for  each  turn  the  human  farce 
into  blankness  for  ever.  .  .  ." 

Again    a     shuddering     pause.       Again     the 
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quavering    voice   rose    swelling   to    loudness    as 
she    went    on :     "  Cazalettc    drove    away    my 
familiar   for  a  time.     He   took   me   to   church 
and   made   me   pray.      The   Aves    and    Paters 
became  something  better  than  senseless  mockery. 
Sometimes    I    confessed    my  horrible    thoughts 
to  him — sometimes  to  a  priest.  ...  But  Fano 
turned    me     into     a    tiger    again.        When     I 
watched    my    darling   quail    at     his    approach, 
and  thus  learned  that  he  struck  her  in  secret, 
I   could  have  sprung  upon  him — I   could  have 
torn  his   flesh — I   could  have  killed  him — had 
I    been   but  a   wild    beast    or   a    man,    instead 
of   a   woman.   .  .  .  Then    the  voice  within  me 
began    to    whisper — softly    at  first,    and,   as    I 
listened,  louder  and  louder,   'Craft  and  poison 
are  a  woman's   weapons.      You   may    free    her 
if    you    choose.'    .    .    .    Cazalette     was     always 
photographing.      It    was    an    excuse    for    being 
about  the  house.      Tell  him  to  show   you    his 
portfolio ;    it   is    worth    looking   at.     You    will 
vol.  n.  o 
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see  Varuna  in  every  attitude.  He  guarded 
her  as  though  he  had  been  her  brother.  Fano 
was  afraid  of  him  ;  and  many  a  time  he  stood 
between  her  and  violence.  You  will  see  that 
scowling  handsome  brute  Fano  himself.  You 
will  see  me,  with  perhaps  that  other  peering 
over  my  shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the  box 
of  chemicals.  I  can  hear  the  voice  whispering 
— the  voice  of  my  familiar,  '  There  lies  your 
weapon.'  .  .  .  One  day  Cazalette  held  up  a 
bottle  of  colourless  liquid,  and  told  me  that 
I  had  only  need  to  be  a  photographer  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  ridding  myself  of  all  my 
enemies.  A  few  drops  in  a  sleeping  draught — 
no  trace  left ;  no  troublesome  questions  asked — 
no  inquest  held — the  directors  of  the  Tripofc 
would  take  care  of  that.  .  .  .  That  night  I 
heard  Varuna  shriek  ;  it  was  his  death-knell. 
But  I  was  cunning,  and  waited.  I  knew  that 
Cazalette  always  locked  up  his  chemicals.  I 
asked    him    for    the   key.       He   looked    at    me 
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strangely,  and  refused.  '  I  am  afraid,'  he 
said,  '  lest  in  one  of  your  desperate  moods 
you  might  have  an  impulse   to  kill  yourself 

"  'Ah  ! '  "  (with  a  laugh  and  affected  imitation 
of  unconcern,  as  though  she  were  dramatically 
rehearsing  the  scene)  " '  why  should  I  want 
your  poison  ivhen  I  might  at  any  time  send, 
myself  into  a  dreamless  sleep  ivith  an  overdose 
of  morphine  f ' 

" '  It  loould  take  a  great  many  overdoses  of 
morphine,'  he  answered,  '  to  make  a  "person 
habituated  to   opium  sleep  for  ever.'  " 

She  broke  off,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
she  had  begun  her  story  her  eyes  met  those 
of  Helena. 

"  What  was  I  saying  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  baffled 
way  as  if  she  wrere  mentally  groping  for  some  lost 
clue.  .  .  .  "To  sleep  for  ever !  No  more 
leaden  hours,  haunted  by  terrible  spectres  !  No 
more  wild  tossings,  or  drug-purchased  stupor.  No 
more  throbs   of  longing  and    heaviness  of  dis- 

o  2 
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appointment !  No  more  aching  misery  intensified 
by  the  memory  of  past  joy  !  All  over  !  The  heart 
at  peace  !     It  is  not  so  awful  a  doom,  Helena  !  " 

"  Mother ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  every 
nerve  vibrating  with  eagerness  to  reach  the  end 
of  this  ghastly  tale.  "  Try  to  recollect  yourself. 
You  have  more  to  tell  me — the  key  ?  " 

"  He  gave  it  to  me — afterwards.  He  was 
going  away,  and  bade  me  take  care  of  it  till 
his  return.  When  he  came  back  he  received 
it  again,  asking  no  questions.  .  .  .  One 
bottle  was  missing ;  but  he  asked  no  ques- 
tions. ...  It  wras  all  over — and  I  was 
glad.     She  was  free  !  " 

The  note  of  exultation  turned  to  a  wail  as 
Mrs.  Kilsyth  sank  back  again  in  gloomy 
silence.  Helena  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  remained  for  some  moments  motionless. 
Whether  she  were  weeping  or  silently  praying 
her  mother  could  not  tell. 
I  Upon  this  night  too,  the  wind  had  risen  and 
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swept  the  house  in  long  sighing  gusts.  A  clock 
without  pealed  eleven  strokes.  Borne  upon 
the  breeze,  there  floated  up  from  the  railway 
station  the  whistle  of  a  departing  train. 

At  last  Mrs.  Kilsyth  spoke  in  accents  of 
the  deepest  sadness  : 

"  Helena,  this  is  not  what  you  expected. 
You  came  seeking  a  guardian  angel,  and  you 
have  found  a  fiend." 

"  I  have  found  what  I  sought,"  answered 
Helena  very  low.  "  I  have  found  my  mother." 
Her  face  was  set  in  despairing  resolution ;  yet 
there  beamed  from  it  love  and  pity  more 
divine  than  human.  During  these  moments 
of  silent  self-communion  she  had  consecrated 
her  life  to  her  mother's  need.  In  a  few  short 
hours  she  had  sped  from  innocent  girlhood  to 
regions  of  tragic  guilt,  whence  the  sweet 
possibilities  of  womanhood  were  banished  for 
ever.  Martyrdom  must  be  her  portion.  It 
should  be   accepted    without  a  groan. 
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Fervid    exaltation     bore     her    up    as    upon 
wings.       Again    the    two    hearts   were   beating 
together,    and    the    mother's    head   was   bowed 
upon     her     child's     bosom.        "  Helena,"      she 
whispered,   pleading    piteously,    "  I    am   in    his 
power.     He  has  threatened  me.     He  will  publish 
my    secret    to    the    world.      He   will    make    it 
known    to    Varuna.      For    the    world    I    care 
little.      Disgrace,    even   punishment,    would    be 
lesser   woes — but    Yaruna !      She   would   never 
look  in  my  face   again.      She    would   hate  me 
and  curse   me.      The  freedom  which  has  been 
so    dearly    purchased     would    be     worse    than 
valueless.     She  would  go  mad  with  shame  and 
horror.      Her   life    would    be   blasted  for    ever. 
And    now — now   when    there    is   a   promise    of 
better  things !  .   ...  Oh   my   God !    it   would 
kill   us  both.      Helena,  my  child,   my  darling ! 
Have     pity     upon      your     sister,     have      pity 
upon  the  man  you  love.    Save  her,  save  me!" 
"Mother,  I  will." 
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"  Helena — you  will  not  forsake  me  \ " 

"  Think  ! "  said  Helena.  "  If  you  were 
struggling  in  deep  waters  and  clinging  to  me 
for  dear  hope  of  life  !  Could  I  forsake  you 
then  ?  Oh  mother,  do  not  fear  !  You  have 
sinned  for  love  of  your  children.  Should  they 
be  less  pitiful  than  God  ?  I  will  protect  you. 
The  Church  shall  absolve  you.  If  your  future 
must  be  sad,  my  devoted  care  shall  lighten 
your  sorrow.  Your  life  shall  at  least  be  pure 
and  peaceful." 

"  You  yield,  Helena — you  consent  ?  " 

"  I  yield.  See.  It  shall  be  done 
to-night." 

She  moved  to  the  davenport,  and  wrote 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  enclosed, 
sealed,  and  directed  the  letter. 

"It  is  done,  mother.  I  have  bidden  Colonel 
Cazalette  come  when  he  pleases  to  claim  his 
wife." 

"  Hark  I "    exclaimed    Mrs.    Kilsyth,    starting 
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from  her  seat.     "  What  is  that  %     Listen.  .  .   . 
Varuna  has  arrived." 

They  heard  the  crunch  of  wheels.  The 
bell  pealed.  Then  followed  the  sound  of 
talking,  and  of  steps  in  the  hall  and  upon 
the  stairs.  Madame  Fano's  voice  at  the  door 
inquired,  "  May  I  come  in  ?  Are  you  still 
awake  ? "  and  she  herself,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  thin,  pallid,  and  travel-worD,  entered 
the  chamber. 

She  beheld  her  mother,  trembling,  agitated, 
her  cheeks  tear-stained,  her  in  coherent  greeting 
uttered  falteringly.  She  saw  Helena,  white, 
rigid,  with  head  erect,  eyes  gleaming,  lips 
drawn  tightly ;  the  sealed  letter  in  her  hand. 
Lightning-like  there  rushed  into  Yaruna's  mind 
the  conviction  that  some  momentous  decision 
had  just  been  arrived  at — some  fearful  crisis 
passed  through. 

She    looked    in    a    bewildered    manner    from 
one  to  the  other,  but  did  not  speak. 
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"Varuna,"  said  Mrs.  Kilsyth,  "you  have 
come  suddenly — without  warning.  .  .  .  And 
this,"  touching  the  black  dress,  "what  does  it 
mean  ?     The  child  ?  " 

"  My  child  is  dead  ! "  replied  Madame  Fano, 
with  forced  composure. 

In  an  impulse  of  sympathy,  Helena 
moved  with  outstretched  arms  towards  her 
sister,  but  Varuna  waved  her  back.  "Don't 
pity  me.  I — I  can't  bear  it."  Her  voice 
broke.  "  I  am  deeply  thankful.  This  is 
best.  God  has  taken  the  maimed  life  to  Him- 
self. He  has  answered  my  prayers.  The 
past  may  be  buried  now.  It  is  the  present 
which  is  of  importance — the  present  and  the 
future.  Something  has  happened.  What  is 
it  ?  Mother  —  Helena  !  To  whom  is  that 
letter  addressed  ? " 

Neither  replied.  Varuna  waited,  determina- 
tion to  learn  the  truth  imprinted  upon  every  line 
of   her  countenance.     The    silence   was   fateful. 
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Helena  broke  it.  "This  letter  is  to  Colonel 
Gazalette.  He  lias  asked  me  to  be  his  wife 
_and  I " 

"  Helena  ! "  passionately  implored  Mrs. 
Kilsyth,   "not  now — oh,   not  to-night!" 

"  Yes,  to-night,"  said  Helena,  her  clear 
tones  ringing  through  the  room.  "  My  sister 
must  know  at  once  —  for  her  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  mine.  He  has  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife,  and  in  this  letter  I  have 
consented." 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much  ! "  cried  Yaruna. 
"  This  is  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Are  you  both 
mad?  Mother,  have  all  my  injunctions  then 
been  disregarded  ?  Did  I  not  warn  you  before 
I  went  away  ?  Is  this  how  you  take  care  of 
your  child  ?  But  I  have  come  in  time.  The 
letter  shall  not  be  sent." 

"  It  must  go  to-night,"  said  Helena,  "  I 
act  of  my  own  free  will.  I  have  chosen  the 
fate  which  will  bring  me  most  happiness.  .  .  . 
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You  have  been  mistaken.  I  have  mistaken 
myself.  I  have  changed.  ...  I  am  going  to 
marry  Colonel  Cazalette,  and  nothing" — the 
words  rang  flute-like — "  nothing  can  alter  my 
determination." 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  WITHIN   TWENTY-FOUR   HOUHS." 

The  messenger  who  bore  Helena's  missive  to 
Cazalette  was  followed  by  one  from  Madame 
Fano,  imperiously  summoning  him  to  her 
presence  upon  the  following  morning. 

He  prepared  to  obey  her  command.  As  he 
crossed  the  great  square  of  the  Casino  on 
his  way  to  Villa  Kilsyth  he  saw  George 
Warrender  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
the  railway  station. 

"The    threads    are    becoming  well  knotted," 

he  murmured.     "  We  ouo;ht   to  be  nearino*  the 
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denoumentT     He  diverged  to  meet  the  English- 
man, and  accosted  him  with  effusion. 
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"  This  is  a  delightful  surprise.  We  were 
afraid  that  you  intended  to  desert  Monte  Carlo. 
You  have  just  returned  from  San  Eemo  ?  " 

"A  few  moments  ago.  You  can  tell  me 
whether  there  is  a  likelihood  of  my  finding 
accommodation  at  the  Hotel  des  Anges." 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly.  As  Lent  goes  on  the 
rush  lessens,  though  during  the  last  clay  or 
two  there  has  been  an  influx  of  loyal 
pleasure-seekers,  who  have  followed  the  Prince 
of ." 

"  He  is  here,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  in  his  wake  two  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  Europe.  Who  knows  that  t rente 
et  quarante  may  not  make  history  !  Imagine 
the  display  of  beauty  and  diamonds  in  the 
Casino  this  evening  !  You  will  be  there  with 
the  rest  of  our  friends  ?  Madame  Fano  returned 
last  night." 

"  I  fear  that  she  is  in  trouble ;  she  has  lost 
her  child." 
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Cazalette;s  eyebrows  went  up  after  a  way 
he  had. 

"  Is  that  a  great  calamity  ?  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  the  Villa  Kilsyth.  Ah,  Mr.  War- 
render,  I  have  known  Madame  Fano  longer 
than  you,  and  I  prophecy  that  the  bank  will 
be  so  much  the  richer  or  poorer  for  her  play 
this  evening." 

They  parted. 

Cazalette  was  ushered  into  Madame  Fano'a 
boudoir.  She  said  a  few  words  in  Italian  to 
the  servant  by  whom  he  was  announced.  The 
door  was  closed  behind  him.  She  was  alone. 
It  was  evident  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  private  interview.  Sheathed  in  black, 
stately  and  severe,  she  might  have  represented 
the  muse  of  Tragedy.  Her  greeting  was  of 
the  slightest.  Apparently  she  intended  to 
waste  no  words  in   idle  courtesy. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  ill,"  he 
began.     "  I    am    afraid   that  you    have   had  an 
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unhappy  time  at  Milan.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assure  you  that  you  have  my  deepest 
sympathy." 

With  a  gesture  she  waived  his  condolences. 
"  Quite  unnecessary,"  she  answered.  "  Such 
words  between  us  are  very  meaningless.  I  have 
sent  for  you  as  an  enemy,  not  as  a  friend.  You 
have  fought  unfairly,  and  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  absence.  You  have  coerced  my  mother  ; 
and  have  induced  my  sister,  by  what  means  T 
know  not,  to  consent  to  become  your  wife." 

He  bowed.  "  You  put  the  position  very 
plainly,  Madame  Fano.  These  are  the  facts  of 
the  case." 

"  Colonel  Cazalette,  you  must  release  my 
sister." 

"Why?" 

"  There  is  no  need  to  bring  forward  reasons. 
You  know  them  sufficiently  well.  The  strongest 
are  that  you  do  not  love  her  ;  and  that  such 
a  marriage  would  be  utterly  unsuitable." 
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"  Madame  Fano,  you  make  broad  statements, 
one  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  you 
to  verify  ;  and  the  other  is  at  least  open  to 
argument.  Without  vanity,  I  think  I  can 
maintain  that  there  would  be  no  unsuitability 
in  my  marriage  with  Miss  Kilsyth." 

"  It  shall  never  be,"  said  Yaruna  impetuously  ; 
"  I  will  prevent  it." 

"  How  ?  "  coldly  asked  Cazalette.  "  Surely  we 
need  not  fence.  I  made  my  intentions  clear  to 
you  some  weeks  ago.  Fortune  has  favoured  me, 
and  my  hopes  have  been  realised  even  sooner 
than  I  anticipated.  Madame  Fano,  I  am  master 
of  the  situation — at  present.  You  did  not  send 
for  me  this  morning  before  trying  other  ex- 
pedients. You  have  already  appealed  to  your 
mother  and  sister — in  vain." 

Yaruna  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  her  eyes 
fixed  keenly  upon  him,  as  though  she  would  give 
worlds  for  the  power  of  probing  his  thoughts. 
She  hazarded  a  thrust. 
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"  Your  influence  pitted  against  mine  must 
certainly  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  No.  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Your 
weapons  may  be  powerful,  but  I  possess  one 
against  which  they  are  absolutely  without  avail. 
I  have  a  hold  over  your  mother  and  sister  of 
which  you  know  nothing." 

"  You  can  shamelessly  admit  this  ?  " 
"  I  see  no  cause  for  shame.  Let  us  grant  that 
I  have  an  important  object  to  gain ;  a  means  for 
accomplishing  my  end  has  been  placed  in  my 
power.  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  refrain  from  making  use  of  this  ? " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
secret  of  your  influence  1 "  said  Varuna.  "  My 
mother  has  confessed  to  me  that  she  owes 
you  a  large  sum  of  money.  Well,  it  shall  be 
paid.     We  can  then  defy  you." 

"  Suppose  that  I  were  to  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours  in  which  to  raise  the  money. 
Could    you    do    it    unaided  ?       You     are     too 
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proud  to  seek  help  from  a  man  who  loves 
you." 

"  In  these  days  women  are  not  imprisoned 
for  debts  of  honour,"  answered  Yaruna  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Madame  Fano,"  said  Cazalette,  "  my  secret 
has  .  no  concern  with  money.  The  debt  is 
a  separate  affair.  It  would  not  be  for  your 
happiness,  and  it  would  defeat  my  purpose, 
were  I  to  reveal  the  secret  to  you.  I  don't 
intend  to  do  so,  but  you  must  be  aware  that 
it  is  all-compelling.    You  cannot  defy  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  Yaruna  moved  to  the 
window.  She  threw  it  open  as  though  fresh 
air  were  a  necessity,  and  stood  with  moveless 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sunlit  garden.  The  scent 
of  roses  and  orange  blossoms  floated  in  from 
without.  There  was  a  gentle  sighing  of  wind 
among  the  pine  and  olive  branches.  Every 
blade  of  grass  appeared  astir.  A  great  palm 
frond  close  by  seemed  to  sway  in  rhythm  with 
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the  wild  pulsations  of  her  heart.  So  intense 
was  the  concentration  of  her  mind  that  she 
received  mechanically  the  impression  of  every 
minute  object  in  the  scene,  noting  points 
hitherto  unobserved,  while  to  her  inward  eye 
the  earth  was  blankness. 

Suddenly  she  started  violently,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  uttering  a  faint  cry ; 
one  of  those  fleeting  sensations,  or  rather 
intuitions,  experienced  by  certain  finely-strung 
temperaments,  seized  her  being,  filling  it  with 
sickening  dread.  Sun  and  sky,  scents  and 
flowers  became  in  a  second  appallingly  vivid, 
real,  and  beautiful.  As  it  were,  in  the  flash 
of  light  which  precedes  dissolution,  her  strain- 
ing senses  recognised  the  goodness  and  glory 
of  the  world.  Her  soul  seemed  to  yearn 
impotently  for  life — for  happiness — as  it  floated 
forth  upon  the  measureless  sea  of  the  un- 
known. .  .  .  What  did  this  mean  ?  Was  it  a 
prevision    of   death — of    some   dire    impending 
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fate  ?  A  frenzied  calm  held  her  bound.  Scroll- 
like the  Venetian  sibyl's  prediction  unfolded 
itself  in  air.  This  was  the  fateful  year.  She 
was  powerless.  .  .  .  And  yonder,  where  the 
dome  of  the  Casino  stood  forth  against  the 
blue,  whirled  the  wheel  of  chance  which  should 
decide  her  destiny. 

Alarmed  by  her  cry,  and  the  strange  rapt 
expression  in  her  eyes,  Cazalette  approached 
her  side.  He  gazed  at  her  in  beseeching  anxiety. 
He  was  no  longer  composed.  His  face  was 
ashen,  and  his  lips  quivered.  She  saw  that, 
struggle  though  he  might,  her  beauty  still 
held  him  in  thrall,  and  that  the  flood  of  his 
passion  was  only  restrained  by  force  of  will. 
She  recovered  herself  by  an  effort,  a  train 
of  new  suggestions  set  in  motion.  Her  look 
of  cold  defiance  changed  to  one  more  daemonic, 
if  also  more  womanly.  She  answered  his 
frightened  inquiry. 

"It    is    nothing — only    a    thought,    Colonel 
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Cazalette,  what  if  I  acknowledge  myself  the 
weaker  ?  My  sister's  freedom  cannot,  it  seems, 
be  purchased  by  money.     Name  your  terms." 

"  They  are  simple.  Varuna,  you  tempt  me 
too  far.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  man  mad  for  love  of  you  ?  To  win  you 
for  my  own  I  would  sell  my  soul.  What  do 
you  suppose  has  been  my  strongest  motive  in 
wishing  to  marry  your  sister  ?  It  was  not 
her  money,  her  beauty,  or  her  position,  which 
tempted  me.  But  I  reason  thus.  As  her 
husband,  I  shall  have  gained  the  right  to  be 
near  you.  We  shall  meet  upon  the  common 
ground  of  kinship.  I  shall  see  your  face,  touch 
your  hand,  hear  your  voice.  Though  such 
intercourse  must  be  maddening,  it  would  still 
be  bliss  compared  to  the  life  of  torture  which 
I  lead  apart  from  you.  The  heart  hunger  which 
I  feel,  can  never  be  appeased  but  by  possession. 
If  food  be  denied  me  I  must  snatch  at  husks. 
Who  can  tell  that  your  second  marriage  may  not 
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bring  you  misery ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  at  your 
side  to  shield  you  with  a  devotion  which  can 
never  tire  or  fade.  .  .  .  But  now  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  possibility,-  all  these  un- 
satisfying dreams  melt  away.  I  love  you.  I  love 
you.  For  ten  years  you  have  been  my  life — 
my  world.  Better  the  bitter-sweetness  of  death 
with  my  arms  around  you,  my  lips  pressed  to 
yours,  than  the  most  prosperous  existence  spent 
with  another.  You  ask  me  my  terms  They  are 
yourself." 

"  You  will  yield  upon  no  other  conditions  ?  " 

"  Upon  none." 

She  turned  away.  She  had  reached  the 
door ;  and  with  the  faintest  inclination  of  her 
head  was  bidding  him   farewell. 

"  Stay,"  he  cried  passionately.  "  I  am  weary 
of  this  struggle ;  it  is  wearing  out  body  and 
spirit.  I  give  you  one  alternative.  Pay  me 
your  mother's  debt  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  I  will  leave  you  for  ever." 
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"  I    accept    your    terms,"    she    replied,    and 
passed  from  the  room. 

***** 

The   Casino  was  thronged  that  evening. 

Men  and  women  of  every  nationality  in 
Europe  jostled  each  other  in  the  vestibule. 
The  great  stands  of  flowers  were  seen  dimly 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  weighted 
the  atmosphere.  There  was  frou-frou  of  silk 
and  ripple  of  laughter.  Diamonds  gleamed, 
vying  with  the  artificially  brightened  eyes  of 
their  wearers.  As  the  dividing  doors  swung 
noiselessly  to  and  fro,  the  chink  of  money,  the 
whirling  of  the  ball  and  the  automatic  calls  of 
the  croupiers,  sounded  from  the  salle  de  jeu ; 
while  from  the  other  side,  through  the  veiled 
entrance  to  the  theatre,  floated  faint  strains 
of  music,  now  rising  fitfully  in  fantastic 
merriment ;  now  trolling  solemn  and  doomful ; 
now  closing  some  weird  cadence  by  a  groaning 
discord ;  now  dying  in  a  Satanic  wail. 
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The  orchestra  was  performing  La  Danse 
Macabre. 

As  upon  a  former  occasion,  the  wild,  grotesque 
harmonies  thrilled  through  Warrender's  being, 
arousing  a  variety  of  abnormal  sensations, 
predominant  among  which,  were  the  feelings  of 
spiritual  alertness  and  vague  terror  of  something 
unseen  and  unknown. 

He  had  seated  himself  upon  a  settee  in  the 
vestibule,  and  was  abstractedly  following  with 
his  eyes  the  movements  and  combinations  of 
the  human  kaleidoscope  before  him.  Every 
now  and  then  his  gaze  turned  with  wistful 
eagerness  towards  the  entrance  door.  She 
whom  he  sought  had  not  yet  made  her  appear- 
ance. Alas  !  the  region  of  beauty  might  have 
been  desert,  and  the  men  and  women  shadows. 
He  was  living  in  a  dream  which  one  presence 
alone  could  invest  with  reality.  Time  and 
absence  had  done  nothing  towards  impairing 
the  strength  of  Varuna's   magnetic    influence  ; 
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it  was  even  more  potent  than  when  he  had 
bidden  her  farewell  in  the  Gardens  of  Monaco. 
He  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns ;  his  pulses 
throbbed  with  wild  longing.  Would  she  come  ? 
Would  her  face  be  sad  or  smiling  —  coldly 
inscrutable,  or  sweetly  inviting  ?  Would  she 
welcome   or   repulse  him  ? 

He  waited  on.  She  was  late.  The  concert 
was  almost  over.  A  figure  which  he  recognised 
as  that  of  Cazalette  glided  past  him  into  the 
theatre.  The  incident  called  forth  in  him  a 
listless  regard  for  his  surroundings. 

Preoccupied  though  he  was,  the  scene  was 
far  from  being  barren  of  interest  to  his 
mind. 

Here,  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  adven- 
turers, demi-mondaines  and  respectable  if  idle 
seekers  after  pleasure,  were  many  well-known 
figures  and  faces  of  graver  type,  more  pro- 
nounced style,  or  severer  beauty  —  those  of 
Fashion's  votaries,  or  political  schemers,  followers 
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in  the  wake  of  certain  European  potentates 
whom  the  fascinations  of  the  Tripot  had  lured 
hither  to-night.  There,  in  one  of  the  diverse 
groups  which  flitted  by,  might  be  seen  some 
unfamiliar  countenance,  awakening  sinister 
suggestions  of  mystery  and  intrigue  \  and  there 
again,  conversing  earnestly  with  a  crafty- 
looking  Pole  or  swarthy  Italian,  the  typical 
feminine  conspirator  of  snake-like  physiognomy 
and  engaging  smile,  one  of  those  fascinating 
and  dangerous  adventuresses  who  are  of  equal 
importance  in  fiction  and  in  real  life. 

In  this  diversified  assemblage,  did  the 
spectator  but  possess  the  power  of  diving 
below  the  surface  of  frivolity,  might  be  found 
the  materials  for  many  an  exciting  drama. 
Was  it  the  effect  of  Warrender's  excited 
imagination,  or  did  he  indeed  discern  upon  the 
faces  of  several  of  those  who  passed,  a  look  of 
suppressed  anxiety  and  veiled  expectancy  ? 

Suddenly    the   blood   seemed   to   forsake   his 
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heart ;  and  all  sights  and  sounds  were  merged 
in  one  supreme  consciousness.  A  group  of 
four  persons  was  approaching  from  the  entrance 
door.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Kilsyth,  Lord 
Bretland,  Madame  Fano,  and  her  sister. 

Unexpected  as  was  the  sight  of  Helena  in 
a  place  which  till  now  she  had  sedulously 
avoided,  Warrender  was  still  more  shocked  by 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  her 
appearance.  Pale  as  a  ghost,  with  dilated  eyes 
fixed  in  wonder  and  repulsion  upon  the  gaudy 
scene  which  for  the  first  time  presented  itself 
to  her  regard,  he  fancied  that  she  resembled 
a  disembodied  spirit  rather  than  a  living 
woman,  breathing  the  corrupt  air  of  this 
magnificent    Pandemonium. 

But  a  moment  later  his  disquietude  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  fiercer  anxiety  which  filled 
his  soul  when  his  gaze  became  fastened  upon 
Varuna.  She  had  paused  before  the  cloak- 
room to  divest  herself  of  the  lon^  rubv-coloured 
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mantle  she  wore,  and  was  waiting  till  the  way 
should  have  become  clearer  for  Lord  Bretland 
to  deposit  it  with  the  custodian.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  him  though  she  saw  him 
not.  All  the  old  indifference  and  disdain  had 
vanished.  Worn,  rigid,  tragic  in  its  intensity, 
it  was  indeed  that  of  a  victim  driven  by 
fate. 

What  Medusa-like  horror  had  transformed 
her  thus  ?  Why  the  look  of  stony  resolve  upon 
her  set  lips  ?  Whence  the  concentrated  passion 
in  her  despairing  eyes  ? 

He  had  scarcely  asked  himself  these  questions 
when  Madame  Fano's  name,  uttered  in  a  low 
voice  by  some  one  at  his  elbow,  attracted  his 
attention. 

The  speaker  was  Princess  Titchakoff,  that 
semi-English  celebrated  beauty  and  still  noted 
intriguante,  in  the  pretty  salon  of  whose  villa 
at  Villefranche  dark  secrets  were  discussed — 
whence    also,    it    was    whispered,    was    to    go 
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forth  the  signal  which  should  determine  the 
overthrow  of  a  dynasty. 

"  Is  Madame  Fano  rehearsing  the  part  of 
Judith  ?  That  little  portemonnaie  which  she 
holds  clenched  in  her  hand  should  be  a  dagger 
at  the  least.  There  is  tragedy  enough  in  her 
face  to  mark  her  as  one  of  us  to-night." 

"  Princess  ! "  murmured  her  companion,  who 
was  no  other  than  Cazalette.  "  Be  prudent. 
There  are  many  ears  open  here."  He  spoke 
the  modern  Greek,  a  language  with  which 
Warrender  was  acquainted. 

"  Prudent ! "  echoed  the  princess  in  the  same 
tongue.  "I  was  never  that.  Even  in  the  old, 
old  days  when  life  seemed  worth  living,  it 
required  a  vast  excitement  to  speed  the  flabby 
current  of  my  blood.  Prudent ! "  she  repeated 
with  an  accent  of  bitter  sadness.  "It  is 
only  when  we  women  are  terrified  by  the  bogie 
loss  of  reputation  that  we  can  nerve  ourselves 
by  an   almost   superhuman    effort   to    hold    the 
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door  closed  between  our  secrets  and  the  world. 
My  pulse  is  perfectly  calm  this  evening.  It 
beats  more  regularly,  I  dare  say,  than  your 
own."  She  lightly  touched  his  wrist.  "  Explain 
this  agitation ;  I  thought  you  were  adamant. 
Ah,  I  know  these  signs.  They  mean,  not 
intrigue,  but  love." 

"  My  fate,  princess,  will  be  decided  to-night." 
"  Then  I  read  the  riddle  of  Varuna's 
countenance.  Plot  and  passion  combined, 
monsieur !  That  is  a  mistake.  Emotion  is  a 
luxury  you  should  economise.  Go  and  prosper. 
See,  Wrentzel  is  at  hand — he  will  pilot  me  to 
the  roulette  room.  And  now  to  lay  siege  to 
my  prince,  who  is  so  well  shepherded  by  his 
prime  minister." 

Princess  Titchakoff  laughed  in  those  silvery 
tones  of  which  time  could  never  impair  the 
sweetness.  Withdrawing  her  arm  from  that 
of  Cazalette  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him 
steadily  for  an  instant,  uttered   in  a  meaning 
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manner  the  words,  "  Remember,  the  stroke  of 
eleven ; "  then  glided  away  and  was  lost  in 
the  throng.  Cazalette  turned  again  towards 
the   concert-room. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 

DESTINY. 

"Mr.  Warrender." 

He  turned,  in  a  dazed  manner,  to  meet 
Helena  Kilsyth's  sweet  eyes,  less  unearthly, 
but  hardly  less  piteous  than  they  had  appeared 
to  him  upon  her  entrance.  Her  pure  beauty 
and  Madonna-like  dignity  struck  him  anew — 
more  forcibly  from  the  contrast  it  presented 
to  the  bedizened  figures,  the  painted  cheeks, 
and  bistre-shaded  eyes  of  the  women  passing 
by,  the  touch  of  whose  garments  seemed  con- 
tamination. He  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  bear  her  away,  as  he  might  have  borne  a 
child  from  a  den  of  thieves  and  murderers.     A 
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horrible  fear  smote  him  that  perhaps  upon  her, 
too,  the  family  curse  had  fallen. 

"Helena,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  ? " 

He  saw  that  she  shuddered.  Her  eyes 
drooped.  To  look  at  him  would  have  been 
self-betrayal. 

"  Helena,"  he  repeated.  "  You  are  suffering. 
I  see  it  in  your  face.  Your  dream  is  over. 
You  have  awakened  and  are  alone  in  black 
night.  You  were  happier  in  the  old  days. 
Better  go  back  to  Hallingford.  There,  though 
we  were  Protestants,  though  we  were  frivolous 
and  unsympathetic,  we  did  not  take  you  to 
such  places  as  this." 

"  The  old  days ! "  she  murmured  involun- 
tarily. There  was  in  her  tone  such  yearning 
sadness,  such  deep  regret,  that  he  was  startled 
out  of  self-command.  A  new  light  breaking 
upon  him,  he  uttered  her  name  again,  in  accents 
of  such  sharp  entreaty  that  they  forced  her  to  look 
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upwards.  That  gaze  told  him  the  truth.  She 
loved  him.  She  had  always  loved  him.  And 
then,  there  floated  before  his  mind's  eye  a 
vision  of  what  might  have  been  —  of  what 
might  yet   be. 

Had  he,  like  Varuna,  become  clairvoyant ;  and 
did  he  indeed  see  beyond  the  mists  of  doubt 
and  the  horror  of  impending  calamity,  a  future 
bright  and  untroubled,  with  Helena  the  object 
of  his  first,  his  lasting  love,  by  his  side. 

A  sharp  pang  of  sorrow  over  the  irrevocable 
pierced  his  soul.  The  knell,  "  too  late,"  rang 
above  the  grave  of  once  cherished  hopes.  He 
said  very  gently,  "  Helena,  let  me  take  you 
home." 

"No,"  she  answered.  "  I  can  bear  it.  This 
is  the  first  time.  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last. 
I  came  with  my  mother.  Mr.  Warrender,  will 
you  take  care  of  my  sister  to-night  ?  I  don't 
think  she  is  quite  well." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Kilsyth  advanced  and 
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laid  her  hand  upon  her  daughter's  arm.  She 
too  struck  Warrender  as  looking  unlike  herself. 
She  scarcely  noticed  his  greeting  ;  and  did  not 
seem  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  Monte  Carlo. 

"  Come,  Helena,"  she  said.  "  You  mustn't  leave 
me.  Varuna  has  gone  into  the  roulette  room. 
If  I'm  to  take  my  farewell  of  the  devil  to-night, 
you  must  be  at  my  side.  Tis  hard  to  break 
the  chains  which  Time  has  forged.  Mr.  War- 
render,  do  you  remember  the  day  we  first  met 
— the  day  on  which  Yaruna  made  her  lucky 
coup  on  numero  treize  ?  I  remarked  then  the 
extraordinary  sympathy  there  was  between  the 
tables.  You  haven't  studied  the  theory  of 
coincidences/'  she  went  on  in  her  most  fitful 
manner.  "  Aguilar,  the  Spanish  fatalist,  said 
to  me  as  I  came  in  this  evening,  '  The  tables 
are  bewitched  ;  time  after  time,  at  each  one, 
Zero  has  come  up — not  one  high  number  in 
thirty  coups.     Something  will  happen  to-night. 
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Those  were  his  very  words.  I  have  brought 
my  little  all  this  evening — the  last  orgie  before 
fulfilling  a  vow  of  eternal  abstinence — I    shall 

stake  en  plein  on  Zero "     Her  eyes  wandered 

vacantly  around.  "  How  strange  the  people 
look  !  or  is  it  that  the  lights  flicker  ?  It  all 
seems  to  me  as  unreal  as  a  scene  in  a  theatre 
— tragedy  with  an  appropriate  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. I  hear  that  the  band  has  played  the 
Danse  Macabre  superbly.  Another  curious 
combination  !  a  sign  from  the  unseen  powers  ! 
Every  time  that  piece  has  been  performed  here 
it  has  meant — for  me — doom.  Well,  well ! 
In  Monaco  life  is  not  much  better  than  a 
dance  of  death.     We   shall  end  it  soon." 

Alarmed  by  her  incoherent  talk,  Warren  der 
glanced  appealingly  towards  Helena  in  the 
vague  hope  that  she  might  join  her  persuasions 
to  his  and  induce  her  mother  to  leave  the 
Casino.  But  she  held  her  eyes  averted  and 
made    no   sign.     He   offered   his    arm   to    Mrs. 
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Kilsyth  and  said,  "  Let  me  take  you  to  the 
roulette  room." 

They  passed  into  the  second  satte,  where  the 
crowd  was  most  dense,  and  the  play  at  its 
height.  Conspicuous,  by  reason  of  her  care- 
fully preserved  beauty,  her  beautiful  hair 
surmounted  by  the  black  lace  drapery  and 
diamond  stars  which  she  usually  wore,  and  by 
something  subtle  and  commanding  in  her  air 
which  marked  her  out  as  a  queen  of  men, 
stood  the  Princess  Titchakoff. 

She  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
heir  to  a  throne,  at  this  time  the  most  note- 
worthy personage  in  Monte  Carlo.  Many 
looks  were  turned  upon  the  pair,  some  in 
disapproval,  others  in  sickening  anxiety  ;  others 
with  mere  vulgar  curiosity.  Could  it  be  that 
the  fate  of  a  dynasty  rested  upon  the  potency 
of  Nadine's  fascinations?  The  Prince  was 
talking  earnestly,  Nadine  smiled  upon  him 
with     a     sort     of     scornful     allurement.       An 
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understanding  of  some  kind  had  been  arrived 
at.  They  drew  apart,  Nacline  mingled  with 
the  throng  and  the  Prince  turned  to  the 
roulette  table. 

Still  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of  mystery 
and  of  coming  misfortune,  Warrender  quitted 
Mrs.  Kilsyth  and  her  younger  daughter,  and 
sought  Varuna  in  the  serried  throng  which 
flocked  round  the  different  tables. 

So  closely  packed  was  the  space,  that  some 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  discovered  Madame 
Fano,  and  even  then  it  was  impossible  to 
accost  her. 

Through  a  rift  in  the  human  mass  her 
profile  became  every  now  and  then  visible 
to  him,  as  she  turned  to  address  a  handsome 
young  Austrian  nobleman  who  was  laying 
down  her  stakes.  She  appeared  to  be  playing 
recklessly.  Each  time,  gold  and  notes  were 
passed  over  the  heads  of  those  sitting,  and 
were     swept    away     with     merciless     rapidity. 
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It  was  evident  that  fortune  had  no  favour  for 
her  that  evening.  He  watched  her  with 
sickening  anxiety.  The  more  frequently  she 
lost,  the  harder  and  more  despairing  grew 
her  expression.  The  Austrian  became  grave, 
and  at  last  seemed  to  be  expostulating.  She 
smiled  ironically  and  left  the  table. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  she  found 
herself  confronting  Warrender.  The  change 
which  passed  over  her  features  resembled  the 
sunset  illumination  of  snow.  It  was  as  though 
she  beheld  in  him  a  possible  saviour.  He  saw 
by  the  start  of  surprise  and  look  of  wondering 
joy  that  she  must  have  been  unaware  of  his 
return  to  Monaco.  Inwardly  he  blessed  the 
feeling  of  reluctance  which  had  hindered  him 
from  calling  at  Villa  Kilsyth  that  afternoon. 
His  sudden  appearance  at  this  juncture  had 
called  forth  a  confession  more  eloquent  than 
words.  .  .  .  There  had  been  no  cause  for 
doubt  or  dread.      She  was  his  own.      He  had 
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but  to  claim  her,  and  should  she  put  forth 
her  feeble  protests,  he  would  answer  her  by 
challenging  her  with  her  love.  Oh  sweet 
conflict,  in  which  there  was  no  sting  of 
uncertainty  ! 

Their  hands  clasped,  their  eyes  drank  in- 
toxicating draughts  of  love.  Neither  spoke  for 
a  moment.  Lights  seemed  to  pale,  forms  and 
faces  to  vanish.  They  two  were  alone  in  a 
universe  of  their  own  creating. 

Suddenly,  she  shook  herself,  .as  it  were, 
free  of  illusion.  Again  her  eyes  gleamed 
wildly,  and  her  look  was  full  of  terror  and 
perplexity. 

"  Oh  that  I  had  waited,"  she  said  in  deep 
sadness.  "  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me 
sooner1?  .  .   .     Now  I  have  lost  so  much." 

"  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  Tell  me  what  has 
happened.  What  can  I  do  1  Come  with  me 
to  the  terrace,  let  us  talk  there.  Ah !  I  have 
so  much  to  say  to  you." 
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"And  I  to  you.  But  not  yet.  There  is 
something  else  to  be  clone  first." 

Suddenly  she  glanced  athwart  the  table,  and 
a  shiver  shook  her  frame. 

"  You  are  ill,"  he  said  with  anxious  solici- 
tude.    "  Let  us  come  away." 

"  No,  but  yonder  watching  us  are  the  evil 
eyes  of  Colonel  Cazalette  and  Princess  Titcha- 
koff.  Let  us  move  a  little  aside — so — you 
know  how  superstitious  I  am !  Do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you  upon  the  last 
evening  of  the  old  year  \  The  lines  of  my 
palm  foretold  the  truth.  This  will  have  been 
the  most  critical  year  of  my  life,  for  in  it  I 
shall  have  known  you.  .  .  .  You  are  still 
waiting  for  your  answer.  I  will  give  it  you 
in  an  hour's  time." 

"  I  have  already  read  it,"  triumphantly  replied 
Warrender,  "  in  your  face." 

"  If  that  is  so,"  she  answered  sadly,  "  be 
happy    for    a    little    while.        You    have     not 
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changed  ?       You     love     me  —  wholly,     faith- 
fully?" 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul." 

"  They  call  me  the  Yampire  of  Monte  Carlo. 
They  say  that  while  men  win  gold  for  me,  I 
draw  from  them  their  hearts'  blood  ;  and  that 
fortune  favours  only  those  who  love  me  blindly 
— with  passion.  I  have  a  weird  superstition 
that  love,  life,  destiny — for  me — are  all  in 
some  mysterious  way  connected  with  the  whirl- 
ing of  that  ivory  ball.  Rien  ne  va  plus  will 
be  the  knell  of  my  fate.  .  .  .  Since  you  left 
Monte  Carlo,  I  have  lost,  lost,  lost.  After 
to-night  I  will  never  play  again.  To-day  I 
drew  out  every  franc  that  I  possess  in  the 
world — the  gains  of  years  pitifully  lessened 
during  the  last  weeks.  I  have  been  staking 
high  ever  since  I  came  into  the  room,  and 
have  never  once  won.  In  less  than  half 
an   hour   my   capital   has   dwindled    almost   to 
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nothing.  Take  what  remains  and  stake  it  boldly. 
I  have  need  of  a  large  sum  which  must  be  won 
to-night.  No,  don't  say  what  is  on  your  lips. 
I  would  die  rather  than  take  money  from  you 
— die  !  Oh,  worse  !  far  worse  !  But  you  can 
help  me — in  one  way  only.  A  few  moments 
ago  I  was  in  despair ;  then  I  saw  you,  and 
you  seemed  to  me  the  saving  angel  sent  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  my  aid.  Don't  ask  me 
any  questions.  Think  me  crazed  if  you  choose, 
but  humour  my  whim.  Here  is  all  that  I 
have.  Play  en  plein — each  time  upon  a  single 
number — just  as  the  inspiration  dictates — each 
round,  the  maximum.  Don't  speak  to  me  or 
look  at  me.  Go  !  The  centre  table.  Do  you 
not  recollect  treizef     It  was  an  omen." 

She  emptied  her  purse ;  placed  in  his 
hand  a  small  heap  of  gold  and  notes  ;  silenced 
by  a  passionate  gesture  his  half-uttered  protest, 
and  resolutely  turned  away. 

Statue  -  like,     with      marble     hands     tightly 
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clenched,  and  lips  bloodless  as  stone,  she  stood 
waiting.  The  murmur  of  voices  seemed  to 
deepen,  and  echoed  like  a  roaring  sea  in  her 
ears.  She  heard  nothing  else.  It  drowned 
the  croupier's  calls,  the  whirring  of  the  wheel, 
the  rattle  of  the  gold,  as  the  rakes  swept  the 
cloth. 

She  did  not  hear  Cazalette  speak.  She  only 
knew  that  he  was  beside  her. 

Minutes  !     Hours  !      Years  ! 

The  strain  had  become  unendurable.  She 
moved  back  again  to  the  table.  As  if  by 
consent  the  crowd  parted  at  her  approach. 
She  stood  behind  Warrender.  Had  he  won  or 
lost  ?  She  would  not  bend  an  inch  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  so  that  she  might  see  his 
face.  But — oh,  if  only  her  heart  would  be 
still !  If  only  the  piston-throbbings  would 
cease  ! 

At  the  invocation,  "Messieurs,  fakes  votre 
jeu"  she  saw  him  reach  over   the    sitters  and 
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place  a  rouleau  of  gold  before  the  croupier. 
"  Zero,"  he  said. 

"  Zero,"  repeated  the  indifferent  voice  ;  and 
the  louis  were  pushed  on. 

The  cylinder  revolved.  The  ball  whizzed, 
then  clinked  against   a  barrier. 

"  Le  jeu  est  fait  .   .  .  rien  ne  va  plus.   .  ." 

"  Trente-deux ;   Rouge.     Pair  et  Passe.  .  ." 

Once  more. 

Again  the  fatal  wheel  was  set  in  motion. 
At  the  last  moment  Warrender  bent  forward. 
This  time  he  deposited  the  stake  with  his  own 
hand.  In  the  action,  his  arm  was  rudely  shaken 
by  a  pressing  outsider.  The  louis  rattled  and 
were  a  blur  of  gold  between  two  compartments. 

"  Trente-cinq,  ou  has  de  colonne,  monsieur?" 
demanded  the  croupier. 

Warrender  hesitated. 

"  Le  jeu  est  fait"  said  the  voice  of  destiny. 

"  T rente-six  en  plein"  cried  Warrender. 

"Rien  ne  va  plus"  said  destiny. 
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"Ztfuo." 

***** 

She  saw  him  draw  abruptly  back.  The 
ranks  closed  again.  The  game  proceeded.  He 
faced  her. 

"It  is  all  gone,"  he  said.  "The  spell  is 
broken." 

Exultation  faintly  thrilled  his  tone.  Her 
wild  utterances  had  plunged  him  into  a  world 
of  fantasy.  He  was  the  instrument  of  fate. 
He  had  released  her  from  the  enchantment 
which  bound  her.  He  had  not  grasped  the 
possibility  that  this  issue  might  be  for  her,  in 
a  material  sense,  deeply  momentous.  If  money 
were  all  she  needed,  had  not  he  more  than 
sufficient?  Oh,  the  joy  of  knowing  that  these 
hateful  gains  had  been  flung  back  to  their 
source — that  to-morrow  she  would  step  forth 
upon  her  new  life,  clad  as  it  were  in  white, 
unsullied  by  sordid  stain  ! 

"  Gone !  "   she  repeated  with   the   composure 
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of  utter  despair.  "It  is  all  over  then.  Come 
away." 

She  placed  her  hand  within  his  arm ;  and 
added  in  the  same  dazed,  unnaturally  still 
manner,  "  We  will  go  to  the  garden." 

"  Madame  Fano,"  said  Cazelette  from  behind, 
m  a  voice  of  peremptory  entreaty.  "Kemain 
where  you  are,  I  beg  of  you.  Do  not  go 
out  of  doors.  The  air  of  Monaco  is  some- 
times pestilential  after  nightfall.  There  is 
a  miasma  this  evening  which  might  prove 
dangerous." 

"  Miasma  ! "  she  repeated  scornfully.  "  Upon 
the  terrace  ! " 

"  Stay !  I  beseech,  I  implore  you  ! "  he 
continued  with  gathering  agitation. 

"  Colonel  Cazalette,"  said  Varuna  with  bitter 
disdain  ;  "  you  have  not  yet  gained  the  right 
to  govern  my  actions." 

"  I  entreat  you,  at  least,  to  remain  upon  the 
terrace.      Do    not   venture   where    the    foliage 
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is  thick — for  example,  under  the  eucalyptus 
trees." 

"  Madame  Fano,"  said  Warrender  burning 
with  indignation,  "  you  may  trust  yourself  in 
confidence  to  my  care.     Let  me  get  your  cloak." 

She  permitted  him  to  lead  her  away.  As 
she  waited  while  he  obtained  her  mantle,  the 
Princess  Titchakoff  glided  by.  Nadine  paused 
just  long  enough  to  whisper  in  her  ear  :  "  Avoid 
the  pavilion  by  the  eucalyptus  trees." 

Ere  Warrender  reappeared  Princess  Titchakoff 
had   vanished. 

The  swing  doors  closed  behind  Varuna  and 
her  companion.  They  went  out  into  the  'place, 
gleaming  with  its  many  lights,  which  made 
the  dusk  around  more  mysterious.  An  electric 
globe  intensified  by  its  unearthly  radiance  the 
gloom  of  sombre  sky  and  rugged  hills.  No 
moon  was  visible.  The  stars  shone  fitfully. 
The  breeze  blew  fresh  with  a  touch  of  mistral 
in  its   breath.     After  the  fetid  atmosphere  she 
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had  quitted,  it  bore  to  Varuna  a  mad  sense 
of  irresponsibility,  and  filled  her  with  the 
excitement  of  desperation. 

She  threw  her  head  backward,  bathing  lips 
and  brow. 

"  This  air  pestilential  !  "  she  cried.  "  0 
heavens  !  if  it  were  so  I  could  breathe  it  till  it 
killed  me  !  "  She  paused.  "  I  may  be  leading 
you  into  danger.  I  am  full  of  strange  pre- 
sentiments ;  and  you  remember  what  I  said 
to  you  about  my  sixth  sense.  It  is  un- 
erring at  times.  Go  and  leave  me  if  you 
will.  There  is  some  plot — some  mystery 
afloat.  I  was  warned  again  before  leaving 
the  Casino.  For  myself,  I  am  in  a  reckless 
mood.  I  care  not  what  happens.  You  used 
to  be  fond  of  reading  Browning  to  me.  I 
never  cared  much  for  poetry  till  you  taught 
me  to  like  his.  Don't  you  know  that  weird 
thing,  TJie  Last  Ride  ?  That's  just  how  I  feel. 
'  Who  knows  that  the  world  may  end  to-night  f '  " 
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They  had  reached  the  terrace.  Before  them 
stretched  the  sea ;  its  "  numerous  moan  " 
swelling  dirge-like.  Afar  on  the  Italian  head- 
lands, a  pallid  light  glimmered  like  some 
flickering  star  of  hope.  The  aloes'  jagged 
spikes,  the  feathery  palm  branches,  and  the 
faintly  stirring  foliage  of  taller  trees,  blended 
imperceptibly  with  the  shadowy  obscurity  be- 
hind, broken  only  by  the  rays  of  gas-lamps 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  paths. 

They  were  alone.  There  was  neither  sound 
nor  breath,  save  that  of  Nature.  Something 
of  the  same  spirit  of  self-abandonment  which 
had  leaped  in  her  bosom,  heated  his  blood  to 
passion's  fervour.     He  wound   his  arms   round 

her,   and    held   her   tightly   locked  ;    and   their 

lips  were  as  of  one. 

She  yielded  herself  to  the  moment's  delirium 

— the  second  in  a  lifetime ;  then  quietly  took 

his  hands  and  unfolded  them  from  her  form. 
"  0  God  ! "    she  murmured,   so  low  that  the 
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words  of  her  petition  were  inaudible  to  him. 
"  Oh !  Holy  Mother  of  Jesus !  if  thou  hast 
ever  known  human  love,  have  mercy  and  let 
me   die  to-night." 

"  Varuna !  "  cried  Warrender  in  agonised 
tenderness.  "  My  love  !  my  heart's  darling  ! 
what  is  it  ?  " 

She  walked  on  silently,  away  from  the 
embankment  to  a  spot  where  the  trees  grew 
close  overhead,  and  where  a  little  distance  off, 
almost  hidden  by  the  overhanging  branches, 
there  stood  a  small  marble  pavilion.  One 
lamp  at  the  entrance  of  the  shrubbery  feebly 
illuminated  the  scene.  Here  Varuna  halted. 
He  would  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart  again, 
but  she  waved  him   from  her. 

"  Varuna,"  he  implored.  "  Why  do  you 
look  so  wretched  ?  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
your  wild  manner  ?  " 

She  laughed  hysterically.  "  The  meaning," 
she    repeated.      "It    is    quickly  told.      I    have 
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played  with  the  devil  for  my  soul,  and  have 
lost.     To-morrow  the  debt  must  be  paid." 

"  No,  no  ; "  cried  Warrender  passionately. 
"  To-morrow  will  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  life 
— the  life  of  happiness  and  love." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Varuna  faintly.  "  I 
said  that  I  would  give  you  my  answer,  but 
I  cannot  do  it  now.  I  must  be  alone  for  a 
little  while.     I  will  write  in  the  morning." 

"  Leave  you — here — alone  ?     Impossible  !  " 

As  he  spoke  Cazalette  stepped  down  from 
the  pavilion.  "  Mr.  Warrender,  Madame  Fano 
is  right.     Leave  her  for  the  present." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  obey  you  ? "  asked 
Warrender. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  firmly.     "  Go  !  " 

He  said  no  more  but  did  her  bidding. 

Varuna  turned  haughtily  to  Cazalette. 

"Have  you  come  here  to  play  the  spy?" 

"  No,  I  came  to  shield  you  from  danger. 
Did    I    not    warn    you    not    to    venture    near 
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this  spot  ?  "  He  seized  her  hand,  "  Come 
away  !  " 

"  Are  there  assassins  lurking  among  the 
eucalyptus  trees  ?  So  much  the  better.  Let 
them  come  forth  and  murder  us  both.  The 
world  would  be  rid  of  a  bad  man  and  of  a 
reckless,  miserable  woman." 

"  Varuna,  this  is  madness.     Come  !  " 

At  that  moment  a  step  sounded  upon  the 
gravel,  close  to  the  pavilion.  The  lamp's  rays 
fell  upon  an  advancing  figure.  It  was  that  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  Cazalette  uttered  a  deep, 
shuddering  sigh.  His  grip  upon  Varuna's 
fingers  relaxed.  She  moved  slightly  forward. 
The  Prince  saw  only  a  woman's  form. 

"  Madame,"  he  began.  "  My  impatience  has 
brought  me  here  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour. 
Nadinc  has  but  to  command.  You  see  that  I 
would  have   awaited  you." 

"  Sir,"  said  Varuna,  "  I  am  not  the  Princess 
Titchakoff,   but    Providence    has    sent   me    here 
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to  warn  you.  Go  !  Do  not  stay  one  moment. 
There  is  treachery  in  the  air.  You  are  in 
danger." 

The  Prince  started  as  she  addressed  him. 
"  If  that  be  true,  neither  are  you  safe.  Let 
me  escort  you  to  the  Casino,  unless  you  also 
are  expecting  a  companion." 

"  My  companion  is  here,  sir,  and  /  need 
not  fear  hidden  perils.  I  beseech  you  go 
at  once." 

The  Prince  bowed.  "  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  obey  you,  madame,  since  the  place  of 
rendezvous  is  already  appropriated,"  he  said, 
half  ironically,  and  retired. 

Cazalette  rushed  towards  Varuna,  who  had 
stationed  herself  against  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  pavilion. 

"  Come — for  God's  sake  come  ! "  he  cried  in 
agony. 

"  There  is  time  yet,"  she  answered  with  a 
smile.       "  You      are     in    the    secrets     of    the 
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conspirators.  Eleven  is  the  appointed  hour,  is 
it  not  ?  Do  you  give  the  signal  for  assassina- 
tion ?  Have  you  so  little  control  over  your 
hirelings  that  you  are  afraid  they  will  stab 
the  woman  who  has  baulked  them  of  their 
prey ! " 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms.  The  earth  shook 
beneath  them ;  her  shriek  ran  out  into  the 
night,  drowned  in  a  mighty  roar.  There  was 
a  sharp,  deafening  concussion,  a  crash  of 
loosened  earth  and  falling  stone,  and  then 
silence. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Ere  morning  broke,  intelligence  had  been 
flashed  through  Europe  of  the  dynamite  explo- 
sion at  Monte  Carlo,  of  the  miraculous  escape 
of  the  heir  to  a  throne,  and  of  the  traffic  fate 
of  Colonel  Cazalette  and  Varuna  Fano. 

THE   END. 
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NAPOLEON'S  DESPATCHES.  3  vols,  demy  Svo.  Un  the  Press. 

BIRD  WOOD  {SIR  GEORGE  C.  M.),  C.S.I.— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA.     With  Map  and 

174  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 
BLACKIE  {JOHN  STUART)  F.R.S.E.— 

ALTAVONA :  FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  MY  LIFE 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
BLAKE  {EDITH  OSBORNE)— 

THE  REALITIES  OF  FREEMASONRY.    Demy  Svo,  9s. 

BLA  THER  WICK  {DR.  )— 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PETER  STONNOR, 

Esq.    With  Illustrations  by  James  Guthkie  and  A.  S.  Boyd.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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BOYLE  {FREDERICK)— 

ON  THE  BORDERLAND— BETWIXT  THE  REALMS 

OF  FACT  AND  FANCY.     Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 
BRADLEY  {THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.     In  Two 

Parts,  with  Sixty  Plates.     Oblong  folio,  half  bound,  each  Part  16s. 
BRAY  {MRS.)— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     (born      1789,      died     1883). 

Author  of  the   "Life   of  Thomas   Stothard,  R.A.,"  "The  White  Hoods,"  &c. 
Edited  by  John  A.  Kempe.     With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

MRS.    BRAY'S    NOVELS    AND    ROMANCES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions,  with  Frontispieces. 


THE   WHITE    HOODS  ;   a   Romance  of 

Flanders. 
DE  FOIX  ;  a  Romance  of  Beam. 


THE  TALBA  ;  or,  The  Moor  of  Portugal. 
THE  PROTESTANT;  a  Tale  of  the  Times 
of  Queen  Mary. 

NOVELS    FOUNDED    ON    TRADITIONS    OF    DEVON    AND 
CORNWALL. 
FITZ  OF  FITZFORD  ;  a  Tale  of  Destiny.    I    WARLEIGH  ;  or,  The  Fatal  Oak. 
WTTmpv  r>V  POATT-POV  COURTENAY  OF  WALREDDON. 

HENRY  Dk,  POMbKUY.  HARTLAND     FOREST    AND    ROSE- 

TRELAWNY  OF  TRELAWNE.  J       TEAGUE. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 
A  FATHER'S  CURSE  AND  A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 
TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART. 

BROADLEY  {A.  M.)— 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  Story  of  Egypt  and  the    Egyptians.      Illustrated  by  Frederick  Villiers. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

BUCKLAND  {FRANK)— 

LOG-BOOK   OF  A  FISHERMAN  AND    ZOOLOGIST. 

Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
BURCHETT  (/?.)— 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    New  Edition.     24mo, 

cloth,  sd. 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art. 

Twenty-first  Thousand.     With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY :  The  Course  of  Construction 

of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.     With  137  Diagrams.     Eighteenth  Edition.    Post 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BURNAND  {F.  C),  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.— 

THE  "A.  D.  C. ;"    being  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 

University  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 
CAMPION  (J.  S.).— 

ON    THE   FRONTIER.      Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sports, 

Personal  Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.     With  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

ON  FOOT  IN  SPAIN.    With  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 

Demy  8vo,  16s. 
CARL  YLE  { THOMAS)— See  pages  18  and  19. 

CARLYLE   BIRTHDAY   BOOK   (THE).      Prepared   by 

Permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.     Small  crown,  3s. 
CHAMPEA  UX  {ALFRED)— 

TAPESTRY.     With  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  COMMON  SENSE.     A  Plea  for  the 

Worship  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  also  for  the  Opening  of  Museums  and 
Galleries  on  Sundays.     By  a  Barrister.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &>  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CHURCH  {A.  H),  M.A.,  Oxon.— 

PLAIN  WORDS   ABOUT   WATER.     Illustrated.     Large 

crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

FOOD  :    A   Short   Account   of  the   Sources,   Constituents, 

and  Uses  of  Food.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

PRECIOUS    STONES  :  considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  Relations.     With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
CLINTON  {R.  H.\— 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  1872.  With  Copious  Quotations  on  the  Leading  Events  and 
the  Constitutional  History,  together  with  Appendices.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

COBDEN,    RICHARD,    LIFE   OF.      By  John   Morley.       With    Por- 
trait.    In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  32s. 

New  Edition.     Portrait.     Large  crown  8vo,  7  s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  2s. 

CHAPMAN   &   HALL'S  SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS: 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.     By  Herman  Merivale. 

AYALA'S  ANGEL.     By  Anthony  Trollops. 

THE  VICAR'S  PEOPLE.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

AUNT  HEPSY'S  FOUNDLING.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

FASHION  AND  PASSION,  OR  LIFE  IN  MAYFAIR.     By  the  Duke  de  Pomar. 

HARD  LINES.     By  Hawley  Smart. 

COLENSO  {FRANCES  £.)— 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ZULU  WAR  AND   ITS  ORIGIN. 

Assisted  in  those  portions  of  the  work  which  touch  upon  Military  Matters  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  Durnford.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 
COOKERY— 

OFFICIAL     HANDBOOK     FOR     THE     NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery ; 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C." 
Tenth  Thousand.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 

HOW  TO  COOK  FISH.    A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Cookery, 

from  the  Official  Handbook  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South 
Kensington.     Compiled  by  -'R.  O.  C."     Crown  8vo,  sewed-     3d. 

SICK-ROOM   COOKERY.     From  the  Official  Handbook 

for  the  National  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.     Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C." 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 
CRAIK  {GEORGE  LILLIE)— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  Philo- 

logical  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Caesar.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     Ninth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
CRA  WFORD  {F.  MARION)— 

TO  LEEWARD.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CRIPPS  {  WILFRED)— 

COLLEGE     AND     CORPORATION     PLATE.        With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

DAME  TROT  AND   HER  PIG  (The  Wonderful  History  of). 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.     Crown  4to,  3s.  6d. 
DAUBOURG  {E.)— 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,  Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors.     Half-imperial,  cloth,  £2  12s.  6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DAVIDSON  [ELLIS  A.)'— 

PRETTY     ARTS     FOR     THE     EMPLOYMENT     OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.     A  Book  for  Ladies.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

THE  AMATEUR   HOUSE   CARPENTER :   a  Guide  in 

Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.     Royal  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

DA  VISON  [ THE  MISSES)— 

TRIQUETI  MARBLES  in  the  ALBERT  MEMORIAL 

CHAPEL,  WINDSOR.  A  Series  of  Photographs.  Dedicated  by  express  per- 
mission to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Work  consists  of  117  Photographs,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  mounted  on  49  sheets  of  cardboard,  half-imperial.     £10  ios. 

DA  Y  [  WILLIAM)— 

THE    RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with    Hints    on 

Racing  and  Racing  Reform,  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Shoeing.     Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 
D'HA  USSON  VILLE  [ VICOMTE)— 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.     Translated  by  H.  M. 

Trollope.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  18s. 
DE  KONINCK[L.  L.)  and  DIET Z  [E.]— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL   ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

DICKENS  [CHARLES)— See  pages  20-24. 

THE    LETTERS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS.     Edited 

by  his  Sister-in-Law  and  his  Eldest  Daughter.  Two  vols,  uniform  with  "  The 
Charles  Dickens  Edition  "  of  his  Works.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 

THE     CHARLES     DICKENS      BIRTHDAY     BOOK. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  his  Eldest  Daughter.  With  Five  Illustrations  by  his 
Youngest  Daughter.     In  a  handsome  fcap.  4to  volume,  12s. 

DIXON  [W.  HEP  WORTH)— 

BRITISH  CYPRUS.     With  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  15s. 

DRAYS  ON  [LIEUT. -COL.  A.    W.)— 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTION 

OF   THE   FIXED   STARS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios. 

THE    CAUSE,    DATE,    AND    DURATION    OF    THE 

LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH    OF  GEOLOGY.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios. 

PRACTICAL     MILITARY     SURVEYING     AND 

SKETCHING.     Fifth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DYCE'S  COLLECTION.  A  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts 
bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
2  vols.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  14s. 

A  Collection  of  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  Engravings, 

Rings,  and  Miscellaneous  Objects,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DYCE  [WILLIAM),  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  ;  OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.     Fifty 

selected  Plates.     Folio,  sewed,  5s.  ;  mounted,  18s. 
Text  to  Ditto.     Sewed,  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY    OF   ART    IN    ANCIENT   EGYPT.     By 

G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez.  Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong.  With  over 
600  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo,  £2  2s. 

ELLIOT  [FRANCES)— 

PICTURES  OF  OLD  ROME.     New  Edition.     Post  Svo, 

cloth,  6s.  |        .«„<  1  . 


CHAPMAN  &•>  HALL,  LIMITED. 


ELLIS  [CAPTAIN  A.  B.)— 

THE   LAND    OF   FETISH.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

ENGEL  (CARL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF   THE    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    in   the    SOUTH    KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM,  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Musical  Instruments.  Second 
Edition.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  12s. 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ESCOTT  (T.  H.  S.\- 

PILLARS     OF     THE     EMPIRE  :      Short     Biographical 

Sketches.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
EWALD  (ALEXANDER  CHARLES),  F.S.A.— 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN:    Political    Studies, 

2  vols.     Large  crown  8vo,  ,£1  4s. 

SIR     ROBERT     WALPOLE.       A     Political     Biography, 

1676-1745.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 
FANE  (VIOLET)— 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON :  a  Drama.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FEARNLEY  (W.)— 

LESSONS   IN   HORSE   JUDGING,   AND   THE   SUM- 

MERING  OF  HUNTERS.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 
F1TZ-PATRICK  (W.  J.)— 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LEVER.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  30s. 

FLEMING  (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL   PLAGUES:   THEIR   HISTORY,    NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.     Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA:   THEIR   HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  VETERINARY  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

AND  POLICE.    With  33  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36s. 
FORSTER  (JOHN),  M.P.  for  Berwick— 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  JAMES  I.,  KING  of  ARAGON, 

SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR.  .  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.     2  vols.     Royal  Svo,  28s. 

FORSTER  (JOHN)— 

THE   LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations.     15th  Thousand.     3  vols.     8vo,  cloth,  £2  2s. 

THE   LIFE    OF  CHARLES    DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  Li  8s. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Library  Edition.     Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     7s. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard.   Crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR :  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portrait.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  12s. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


E  OR  TNIGHTL  Y  RE  VIE  W— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,   1865,  to 

Dec.  1866.     6  vols.     Cloth,  13s.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

13s.  each. 

From  January,   1873,   t0    tne   present   time,   in    Half-yearly 

Volumes.     Cloth,  16s.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW.      From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.     Sewed,  2s. 
FORTNUM  {C.  D.  E.)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN  in  the  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.  Royal  8vo,  half-morocco, 
£1  10s. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  MAIOLICA,  HISPANO-MORESCO,  PERSIAN,  DAMASCUS,  AND 
RHODIAN  WARES  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  £2. 

MAIOLICA.     With    numerous    Woodcuts.     Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
FRANCA  TELLI  [C.  E.)— 

ROYAL    CONFECTIONER:    English   and   Foreign.      A 

Practical  Treatise.     New  and  Cheap  Edition.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
FRANKS  {A.    W.)— 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.    Nume- 
rous Illustrations  and  Marks.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
GALLENGA  [ANTONIO)— 

IBERIAN    REMINISCENCES.     Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     With  a  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  32s. 

A     SUMMER     TOUR     IN     RUSSIA.      With    a    Map. 

Demy  8vo,  14s. 

DEMOCRACY    ACROSS     THE    CHANNEL.      Crown 

8vo,  3s. 
GORST  [J.  E.),  Q.C.,  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.     Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
GRIFFITHS  [MAJOR  ARTHUR),  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons— 

CHRONICLES     OF     NEWGATE.       Illustrated.       New 

Edition  in  1  vol.     Demy  8vo.  Un  starch. 

HALL  [SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Fifty  Maps,  coloured.     New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  8vo,  in  roan  tuck,  10s.  6d. 
HARDY  [LADY  DUFFUS)— 

DOWN  SOUTH.     Demy  Svo.      14s. 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS.     Sketches 

of  an  American  Tour.     Demy  Svo,  14s. 
HATTON  (JOSEPH)  and  HARVEY  [REV.  M.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND.      The    Oldest    British    Colony.      Its 

History,  Past  and  Present,  and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  specially  made  for  this  work.    Demy  Svo,  iSs. 

TO-DAY  IN  AMERICA.     Studies  for  the  Old  World  and 

the  New.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  18s. 
HEAPHY  [MUSGRAVE)— 

GLIMPSES   AND   GLEAMS.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED. 


HILDEBRAND  (HANS)— 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF     SCANDINAVIA    IN    THE 

PAGAN  TIME.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
HILL  {MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s. 
H1TCHMAN  (FRANCIS)— 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  12s. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE    HEADS  AFTER    HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.     Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     £1  16s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN)— 

FOOTLIGHTS.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
HOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE     SCIENCE     OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.    With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  SPORTSMAN.     By  "Avon."    Illustrated.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
HUMPHRIS  (H.D.)— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.       Illustrated    in    a 

Series  of  Examples.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  £i  is. 
IRON  (RALPH)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JAMES  I.,  KING  OF  ARAGON  (THE  CHRONICLE  OF), 

SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     28s. 

JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST    DUTY.     Translated,  with   TREATISES    ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.  By  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  Napier.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JEANS  (W.  T)— 

CREATORS    OF  THE  AGE   OF  STEEL.      Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (DR.  SAMUEL)— 

LIFE  AND  CONVERSATIONS.     By  A.  Main.      Crown 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 
JONES  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 
JONES     COLLECTION     (HANDBOOK     OF    THE)     IN     THE    SOUTH 

KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KEMP  IS  (THOMAS  A)— 

OF    THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.      Four    Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
KENT  (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   HIS  MASTERY  OF   THE    TERRIBLE 
AND  PICTURESQUE.     Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

KLACZKO  (M.  JULIAN)  — 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.   Translated  by  Mrs.  Tait.    New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 
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LACORDAIRE;S  CONFERENCES.    JESUS  CHRIST,  GOD, 

AND  GOD  AND  MAN.     New  Edition  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LA  VELE  YE  (EMILE  DE)— 

THE      ELEMENTS      OF      POLITICAL     ECONOMY. 

Translated  by  W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LEFE  VRE  (A  NDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keane,  B.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
LETOURNEAU  {DR.  CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based   upon    Ethnology.      Translated   by 

Henry  M.  Trollope.     Large  crown  8vo,  10s. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  William  MacCall.    With  Illus- 

trations.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
LILLY  (W.  S.)— 

ANCIENT    RELIGION  AND   MODERN  THOUGHT. 

One  vol.  demy  8vo.  [/«  the  Press. 

LOW  (C.  R.)— 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.    2  vols.    Demy 

SvO,  £l    IOS. 

LUCAS  (CAPTAIN)— 

THE     ZULUS     AND     THE     BRITISH     FRONTIER. 

Demy  8vo,  16s. 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN     SOUTH    AFRICA. 

With  Episodes  in  Kaffir  Warfare.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  12s. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG.    2  vols.    Fcap.  Svo,  12s. 
THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.     Fcap.  6s. 

MACE  WEN  (CONSTANCE)— 

ROUGH  DIAMONDS  :  OR,  SKETCHES  FROM  REAL 

LIFE.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
MALLET  (DR.  J.   W.)— 

COTTON  :   THE  CHEMICAL,  &c,  CONDITIONS  OF 

ITS  SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
MALLET  (ROBERT)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  By  L.  L.  De  Konixck  and  E.  Dietz. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

GREAT     NEAPOLITAN     EARTHQUAKE    OF    1857. 

First  Principles  of  Observational  Seismology,  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
cloth,  L3  3s. 

MASKELL  (  WILLIAM)— 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND 

MEDI/EVAL,  in  the  SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM,  with  a  Preface. 

With  numerous  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  ,£1  is. 

IVORIES  :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  Col- 
lections.   WTith  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
McCOAN  (J.  CARLILE)— 

OUR   NEW  PROTECTORATE.     Turkey  in  Asia:  Its 

Geography,  Races,  Resources,  and  Government.  With  Map.  2  vols. 
Large  crown  8vo,  £x  4s. 
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MEREDITH  (GEORGE)— 

MODERN  LOVE  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE,  WITH  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.     Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 
MERIVALE   [HERMAN  CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S    BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths. 

Illustrated  by  Edgar  Giberne.     Small  crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press* 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MOLES  WORTH  (  W.  NASSA  U)— 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND    FROM   THE   YEAR    1830 

TO  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY,  1874-  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  18s. 

ABRIDGED   EDITION.     Large  crown,  7s.  6d. 

MORLEY  (HENRY)— 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.     Vol.    I.     Part  I.     THE  CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER. 
(Making  2  vols.)     8vo,  cloth,  £1  2s. 

Vol.    II.     Part   I.     FROM    CHAUCER    TO    DUNBAR. 

8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Containing 

20  Charts.     Second  Edition,  with  Index.     Royal  410,  cloth,  12s. 

In  Three  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  III.,  containing  14  Charts,  7s.     Part  III.  also  kept  in  Sections,  1,  2,  and  5. 
is.  6d.  each  ;  3  and  4  together,  3s.     V  The  Charts  sold  separately. 

MORLEY  (JOHN)— 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.    With  Portrait.    Popular 

Edition.     4to,  sewed,  is.     Bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

LIFE     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF     RICHARD 

COBDEN.     Fourth  Thousand.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  12s. 

DIDEROT   AND   THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     2  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  £i  6s. 

NEW    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
LIFE  of  RICHARD   COBDEN.     With  Portrait.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
ROUSSEAU.  Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 
DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     Large 

crown  8vo,  12s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.     Large  crown 

8vo,  6s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  Second  Series,  iinthe  Press. 
ON  COMPROMISE.  New  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
STRUGGLE   FOR   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
MUNTZ  (EUGENE),  From  the  French  of— 

RAPHAEL  :      HIS     LIFE,     WORKS,     AND     TIMES. 

Edited  by  W:  Armstrong.     Illustrated  with  155  Wood  Engravings  and  41  Full- 


page  Plates.     Imperial  8vo,  36s. 
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MURPHY  {J.  M.  )— 

RAMBLES     IN     NORTH-WEST     AMERICA.       With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.     8vo,  16s. 
MURRAY  [ANDREW),  PES.— 

ECONOMIC    ENTOMOLOGY.      Aptera.     With     nume- 

rous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
NAPIER   [MA J. -GEN.   W.C.E.)— 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRY'S  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

With    TREATISES     ON     MILITARY    RECONNAISSANCE    AND     ON 
ROAD-MAKING.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
NECKER  (MADAME\— 

THE  SALON 'OF  MADAME    NECKER.      By  Vicomte 

d'Haussonville.     Translated  by  H.  M.  Trollope.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  18s. 
NESBITT  {ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
NE VINSON  {HENRY)— 

A   SKETCH   OF  HERDER  AND   HIS  TIMES.     With 

a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 
NE  WTON  {E.    TULLE  Y),  P.  G.  S.  — 

THE   TYPICAL    PARTS   IN   THE    SKELETONS   OF 

A    CAT,    DUCK,    AND    CODFISH,    being   a   Catalogue  with    Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
NORMAN  (C.  B.),  late  of  the  gotk  Light  Infantry  and  Bengal  Staff  Corps— 

TONKIN ;  or,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     Demy 

8vo,  with  Maps,  14s. 
OLIVER   {PROFESSOR),  P.R.S.,  &c— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM,  PREPARED   FOR   THE 
SCIENCE   AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,    SOUTH  KENSINGTON.     With 
109  Plates.     Oblong  8vo,  plain,  16s. ;  coloured,  £1  6s. 
PERROT  {GEORGES)  and  CHIPIEZ  (CHARLES)  — 

CHALDiEA  AND  ASSYRIA,  A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.     Uniform  with  "Ancient  Egyptian  Art."     42s. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT,  A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  W.  Armstrong.     With  over  600  Illustrations.     2  vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  42s. 
POLLEN  (J.  H)— 

ANCIENT     AND      MODERN      FURNITURE      AND 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £x  is. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   SMITH'S  WORK.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT      AND      MODERN     FURNITURE     AND 

WOODWORK.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
POLLOK  (LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH   BURMAH,  AS'SAM,  AND  THE 

CASSYAH  AND  JYNTIAH  HILLS.     With  Notes  of  Sport  in  the  Hilly  Dis- 
tricts of   the  Northern  Division,  Madras  Presidency.     With   Illustrations  and  2 
Maps.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  ,£1  4s. 
POYNTER  (E.  J.),  R.A.— 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.     Second   Edition.     Large 

crown  8vo,  9s. 
PR  A  ED  (MRS.   CAMPBELL)— 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

NADINE.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

MOLOCH.     Cheap  Edition.  [in  the  Press. 
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PRINSEP  ( VAL),  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL    INDIA.      Containing   numerous    Illustrations 

and  Maps  made  during  a  Tour  to  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Rajahs  and  Princes 
of  India.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  £1  is. 

PUCKETT  (R.  CAMPBELL),  Ph.D.,  Bonn  University— 

SCIOGRAPHY;   or,  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
RAMSDEN  {LADY  GWENDOLEN)— 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    Illustrated.    Containing  46  Illustra- 

tions  from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  21s. 
REDGRAVE  (GILBERT)— 

PRE-CHRISTIAN      ORNAMENTATION.        Translated 

from   the   German   and  edited.      With   numerous   Illustrations.      Crown   8vo. 

[/«  the  Press. 
REDGRA  VE  (GILBERT  R.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.  With  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

REDGRA  VE  (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL  AND    CATECHISM   ON   COLOUR.     24mo, 

cloth,  qd. 

REDGRA  VE  (SAMUEL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and 
other  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  ,£1  is. 

REN  AN  (ERNEST)— 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF  MY  YOUTH.     Translated   from 

the  original  French  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  revised  by  Madame  Renan.  Crown 
Svo,  8s. 

RIANO  (JUAN  F.)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
ROBINSON  (JAMES  F)— 

BRITISH   BEE   FARMING.     Its   Profits   and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 
ROBINSON  (J.  CO- 
ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.  With  20  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     Illus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 

ROBSON  (REV.  J.  //.),  M.A.,  LL.M.— 

AN     ELEMENTARY     TREATISE      ON     ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK  ( THE  VER  Y  RE  V.  CANON),  D.  D.  — 

ON  TEXTILE  FABRICS.     A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Church  Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework, 
and  Tapestries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Royal  Svo,  half-morocco, 
£i  us.  6d. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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ROLAND  {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR   PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT.     Edited 

by  William  Ablett.     8  vols.     Large  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 
DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,    FOR   ORNAMENTATION   OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND   CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE    OF   LAND,    IRRIGATION,   MANURES,  &c. 
ROOT-GROWING,    HOPS,   &c. 
MANAGEMENT   OF   GRASS   LANDS. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
RUSDEN  (G.    IV .),  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  in  Victoria — 

A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.     With  a  Coloured  Map. 

3  Vols.     Demy  8vo,  50s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.    3  vols.    Demy  8vo. 

with  Maps,  50s. 
S  ALUS  BUR  Y  {PHILIP  H  B.  )— 

TWO  MONTHS  WITH  TCHERNAIEFF  IN   SERVIA. 

Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  {MRS.  )— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the   Mediterranean,  the 

/Egean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Euxine,  and  a  voyage  down  the  Danube.     With  a 
.    Map.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

OUR   HOME   IN    CYPRUS.     With  a  Map  and   Illustra- 

tions.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

OUR    RIDE    THROUGH   ASIA   MINOR.     With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  18s. 
SIMMON DS  {T.  L.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,   Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
SMART  {HA  IVLEY)— 

SALVAGE.     A  Collection  of  Stories.     Crown  Svo,  ios.  6d. 
HARD  LINES,     i  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SMITH  {MAJOR  R.  MURDOCH),  R.E.— 

PERSIAN  ART.     Second  Edition,  with  additional  Illustra- 

tions.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s. 
ST.   CLAIR  {S.G.  B.)- 

TWELVE     YEARS'     RESIDENCE      IN     BULGARIA. 

Revised  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 
STORY  {W.   W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

Svo,  ios.  6d. 
SUTCLIFFE  {JOHN)— 

THE    SCULPTOR   AND    ART    STUDENT'S    GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
Full-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  Schadow, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by 
J.  J.  Wright.     Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutcliffe.     Oblong  folio,  31s.  6d. 

TANNER  -.{PROFESSOR),  F.C.S.— 

HOLT   CASTLE ;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.     Crown 

Svo,  4s.  6d. 

JACK'S     EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW     HE     LEARNT 

FARMING.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
TOPINARD  {DR.  PA  UL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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TRAILL  (H.  D.)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.     Demy  Svo,  12s. 
TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY)— 

AYALA'S  ANGEL.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

LIFE   OF   CICERO.     2  vols.     8vo.     ^1  4s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown   8vo,  handsomely  printed,  each  vol.  containing 
Frontispiece.     6s.  each. 


THE    WARDEN   and   BAR- 
CHESTER  TOWERS.  2  vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 


THE    SMALL    HOUSE    AT 
ALLINGTON.     2  vols. 

LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 
BARSET.     2  vols. 


TROLLOPE  (MR.  and  MRS.   THOMAS  ADOLPHUS)— 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  ITALIAN  POETS.  2  vols. 

Crown  Svo,  18s. 
UNIVERSAL— 

UNIVERSAL    CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS    ON    ART. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  National  Art  Library,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  2  vols.     Crown  4to,  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

Supplemental  Volume  to  Ditto. 

VERON  (EUGENE)— 

AESTHETICS.     Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
WALE  (REV.  HENRY  JOHN),  M.A.— 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

1796.     Author  of  "  Sword  and  Surplice."     Demy  Svo,  12s. 
WATSON  (ALFRED  E.  T.) 

SKETCHES    IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.     Illustrated 

by  John  Sturgess.     Cheap  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WESTWOOD  (J.  O.),  M.A.,  P.L.S.,  &c  — 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FICTILE  IVORIES  IN  THE 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM.     With  an  Account  of  the  Continental 
Collections  of  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Ivories.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £1  4s. 
WHEELER  (G.  P.)— 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.     A  Chronicle  of 

H.R.H.'s  Journeyings  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal.   Large  crown  Svo,  12s. 
WHITE  (WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS    IN    TYROL:    Kufstein,    Klobenstein,    and 

"Paneveggio.     Large  crown  Svo,  14s. 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.     Post  Svo.     With  a  Map. 

Fifth  Edition.     4s. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

ATRIPTOTHESCILLYISLES.   Post  8vo.  With  4  Maps.   Third  Edition.  4s. 
WILDFO  WLER— 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  AND  SEA-FISHING  TRIPS, 

at  Home  and  on  the  Continent.     Second  Series.     By  "  WlLDFOWXKK,"  "Snap- 
shot."    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  £1  is. 

SHOOTING   AND   FISHING  TRIPS    IN   ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,   ALSACE,    BELGIUM,    HOLLAND,    AND    BAVARIA.       New 

Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.      Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  Charlotte  J.  Hart      With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 

7s.  6d. 
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WORNUM{R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.     With  many  Illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

WORSAAE  [J.  J.  A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF    DENMARK,  FROM    THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE    DANISH   CONQUEST   OF   ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WYLDE  [ATHERTON]— 

MY  CHIEF  AND  I;   OR,  SIX  MONTHS  IN  NATAL 

AFTER  THE  LANGALIBALELE  OUTBREAK.      With  Portrait  of  Colonel 
Durnford,  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

YEO  [DR.   J.  BURNEY)— 

HEALTH    RESORTS   AND    THEIR    USES:    BEING 

Vacation  Studies  in  various  Health  Resorts.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 
YOUNG E(C.  D.)— 

PARALLEL    LIVES    OF    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition,     imo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM    DESCRIPTIVE   AND 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES. 

Royal  8vo,  half-bound. 

BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN.     By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum. 

£l    IOS. 

DYCE'S     COLLECTION     OF     PRINTED     BOOKS     AND 

MANUSCRIPTS.     2  vols.     14s. 

DYCE'S  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 

&c.    6s.  6d. 

FURNITURE     AND     WOODWORK,      ANCIENT     AND 

MODERN.     By  J.  H.  Pollen,    £1  is. 

GLASS   VESSELS.     By  A.  Nesbitt.     i8s. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     By  J.  G.  Pollen. 

£1  6s. 

IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.    By  W.  Maskell. 

2IS. 

IVORIES,  FICTILE.     By  J.  O.  Westwood.     £i  4s. 

MAIOLICA,    HISPANO-MORESCO,    PERSIAN,    DAMAS- 
CUS AND  RHODIAN  WARES.    By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum.    £2. 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     By  C.  Engel.     12s. 
SCULPTURE,  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.     By  J.  C.  Robinson.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWISS   COINS.     By  R.  S.  Poole.     £2  10s. 
TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  Rev.  D.  Rock.     £i   iis.  6d. 
WATER-COLOUR   PAINTING.     By  S.  Redgrave.     £i  is. 
UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  OF  ART.     2  vols. 

Small  4to,  £i  is.  each. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  OF  ART.   Supple- 

mentary  vol. 
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SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM    SCIENCE   AND    ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education. 
ART  IN  RUSSIA.     Forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  South  Ken- 

sington  Art  Handbooks.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.    {In  the  Press. 

FRENCH  POTTERY.     Forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  South 

Kensington  Art  Handbooks.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    OF    DENMARK.     From   the    Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.     By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
M.R.I. A.,  &c.  &c.     With  Map  and  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.    By  Hans  Hildebrand,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  Woodcuts.    Large 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.     By  Professor  Church.     With  Illus- 

trations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS   OF   INDIA.      By   Sir  George  C.  M. 

Birdwood,  C.S.I.     With  Map  and  174  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS.     By  W.  Maskell.     With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL     ARTS     IN    SPAIN.      By   Juan   F.    Riano. 

Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

GLASS.      By  Alexander  Nesbitt.     Illustrated.     Large  crown 

8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     By  John  Hunger- 

ford  Pollen.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.    By  Alfred  Champeaux.    With  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

Oxon.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :    their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.     By  T.  L.  Simmonds.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses 

of  Food  ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum.     By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Oxon.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

SCIENCE   CONFERENCES.     Delivered   at   the   South   Ken- 

.sington  Museum.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 
Vol.     I.— Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vol.  II. — Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy',  and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.     By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptera.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.     Edited  by 

A.  W.  Franks.     Numerous  Illustrations  and  Marks.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO   THE   SPECIAL    LOAN    COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

INDUSTRIAL      ARTS:      Historical      Sketches.        With    242 

Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6tl. 

JONES  COLLECTION  IN    THE   SOUTH    KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  -RXSWOOYLS-Continued. 

COLLEGE    AND   CORPORATION   PLATE.     By   Wilfred 

Cripps.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIAEVAL.     By    William 

Maskell.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 

WORK.     By  John  Hungerford  Pollen.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.    ByC.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    FOODS.      With  Microscopic  Illus- 
trations.     By  James  Bell,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 
Part  i.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Part  11. — Milk,  Butter,  Cereals,"Prepared  Starches,  &c.     Large  crown  8vo,  a 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  ByCARLENGEL.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from   the   Writings    and 

Addresses  of  Richard   Redgrave,  R.A.     By  Gilbert   R.   Redgrave.     Wirt 
Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.    Second 

Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  1876.     Large  ciov.n  Svo,  £s. 


CARLYLE'S     (THOMAS)     WORKS. 

CHEAP     AND     UNIFORM     EDITION. 
In  23  vols.,   Crown  Svo,  doth,  £j  $s. 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 

A  History.     2  vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.     3  vols.,  18s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING.     1  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    4  vols.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.  1  vol.,  6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

1  vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.     1  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS-EUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.     1  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 

A  Translation      2  vols.,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  £2  9s. 


LIBRARY     EDITION     COMPLETE. 

Handsomely    printed    in    34    vols.,    demy    8vo,    cloth,     £13. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     The    Life    and    Opinions    of    Herr 

Teufelsdrockh.     With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FR ENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORYLS— Continued. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  9s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.    With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  9s. 

ON   HEROES,   HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.    75.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Pgrtraits.     5  vols.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.     With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY     OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY   KINGS   OF   NORWAY;   ESSAY  ON   THE   POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  KNOX;   AND  GENERAL  INDEX.     With  Portrait 

Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  9s. 


EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY  :  also  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

PORTRAITS    OF    JOHN    KNOX.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait   Illustrations, 
7s.  6d. 


PEOPLE'S     EDITION. 

In  37  vols.,  small  Crown  Svo.     Price  2s.  each  vol.,  bound  in  cloth  ;  or  in  sets  of 
J7  vols,  in  19,  cloth  gilt,  for  £3  14s. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   3  vols. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES.     5  vols. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    7  vols. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

10  vols. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.     3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS     FROM     MU- 
SjEUS,    TIECK,   and   RICHTER. 

2  Vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 

WAY  ;  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox  ; 
and  General  Index. 


Eightieth  Thousand. 


SIXPENNY    EDITION. 

4/0,    sewed. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS 
HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 
ESSAYS :    Burns,    Johnson,    Scott,    The 

Necklace. 
The  above  are  also  to  be  had  in  I  vol.,  2s.  6d. 


Diamond 
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2o  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 

In  Demy  8vo. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN    DROOD.     With    Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  £  1  is. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With   Forty  Illustrations    by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £l   IS. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  ,£1  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by    Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

BLEAK   HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£1   IS. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£1  is. 

THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £1  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  a   Tale  of  the    Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £1  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS  :    Containing— The    Christmas    Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and    TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES.     In   one 

volume.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Cloth,  us. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

trations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  9s. 
*#*  The  remainder  of  Dickens's  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Svo. 
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s.    d. 

43  Illustrns. 

,  2  vols. 
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With  Illustrations. 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS- Continued. 

LIBRARY     EDITION. 

In  Post  8vo.      With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols.,  cloth,  £12. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY         

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT       

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES     

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE  DORRIT         

DOMBEY  AND  SON 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"  

OLIVER  TWIST  

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS       

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words," 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  John  Forster 
Uniform  with  this  Edition.     1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

THE  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION. 

In  Crown  8vo.     In  21  vols. ,  cloth,  zvith  Illustrations,  £3  16s. 

s.  d. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS          8  Illustrations  ...  4  o 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 8            „           ...4  o 

DOMBEY  AND  SON           8            „           ...  4  o 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8            „           ...  4  o 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD     8  „  ...40 

BLEAK  HOUSE        8             4  o 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8            4  o 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8            „           ...  4  o 

BARNABY  RUDGE 8            ,,           ...3  6 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 8            ,,           ...  3  6 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND           4            „           ...  3  6 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      8            ,,           ...  3  6 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Words"...     8            ,,           ...3  6 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 8             ,,            ...  3  6 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES     ...     8            3  6 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         8            3  6 

OLIVER  TWIST       8            3  6 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8            „           ...  3  6 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8            „           ...  3  o 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY         ...     8            ,,           ...3  o 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER        4            ,,           ...  3  o 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.   Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.  7  o 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS..,        2  vols.  8  o 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 

Complete  in  jo  Volumes.     Demy  Svo,  ios.  each  ;  or  set,  £ij. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  lias  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.  2  vols.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c . 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.  2  vols.  With  Illustrations  by 
Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  4  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.  1  vol.  With  8 
Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  With  17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A., 
Maclise,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  (From  "Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year 
Round.")    With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L. 
Fildes. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS—  Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

Complete  in  22  Volumes.     Crown  4/0,  cloth,  £4  Ss.  6d. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  5s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ;  and  other  Stones,  with  30  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.    By  John  Forster.  With  40  Illustrations.   Cloth,  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

AMERICAN   NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


MR.     DICKENS'S     READINGS. 

Fcap.  8z>o,  sewed. 


CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN    PROSE. 

is. 
CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,   is. 
CHIMES  :  A  GOBLIN  STORY,     is. 


STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.    is. 
POOR    TRAVELLER,    BOOTS   AT 

THE    HOLLY-TREE    INN,    and 

MRS.  GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured  Plates, 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     Small  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 

THE    POPULAR   LIBRARY    EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30   Vols. ,  large  crown  8vo,  price  £6 ;  separate  Vols.  4s.  each. 
An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  containing  Illustrations  selected  from 
the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper.     Each  Volume  has  about  450  pages 
and  16  full-page  Illustrations. 
SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ." 
PICKWICK.     2  vols. 
OLIVER   TWIST. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    2  vols. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2  vols. 
DOMBEY   AND    SON.      2   vols. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS    STORIES. 
BLEAK   HOUSE.       2  vols. 
LITTLE   DORRIT.      2  vols. 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and 
REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols. 

BARNABY   RUDGE.      2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVEL- 
LER. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE   OF     TWO     CITIES. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  AND 
AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  Cheapest  a7id  Hci7idiest  Editio?i  of 

THE    WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

The  Pocket-Volume  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works. 
In  30  Vols,  small  fcap.  8vo,  £2  5s. 

New  and  Cheap  Issue  of 

THE   WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

In  pocket  volumes. 
PICKWICK   PAPERS,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 
NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 
OLIVER   TWIST,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is. 
SKETCHES    BY   "  BOZ,"  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is. 
OLD    CURIOSITY   SHOP,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 
BARNABY   RUDGE.  with  16  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,'is.6d. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SIXPENNY     REPRINTS. 

A     CHRISTMAS     CAROL     and     THE 
HAUNTED     MAN. 

By  Charles  Dickens.    Illustrated. 

READINGS      FROM(     THE     WORKS      OF 
CHARLES     DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  by  himself  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Illustrated. 

(III.) 

THE    CHIMES:   A   Goblin    Story,  and   THE 
CRICKET    ON   THE    HEARTH. 

Illustrated. 
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List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples,  Diagrams,  Models, 
Instruments,  etc., 

INCLUDING 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


CATALOGUE   OF  MODERN  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY.     8vo,  sewed,  is. 
BENSON  (IV.)— 

PRINCIPLES     OF    THE     SCIENCE     OF     COLOUR. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  15s. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.    Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
BRADLEY  (THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.    In  Two 

Parts,  with  60  Plates.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  each  part  16s. 

Selections  (from   the  above)  of  20  Plates,  for  the  use  of  the   Royal   Military- 
Academy,  Woolwich.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  16s. 

BUR CHE TT— 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  With  Illustrations.  Post8vo,7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     Post  8vo,  5s. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    Third  Edition.    24010, 

sewed,  sd. 
CARROLL  (JOHN)— 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  LESSONS  FOR  THE  BLACK 

BOARD.    6s. 
CUBLEY  (W.   H)— 

A    SYSTEM    OF    ELEMENTARY    DRAWING.      With 

Illustrations  and  Examples.     Imperial  ^to,  sewed,  8s. 
DAVISON  (ELLIS  A.)— 

DRAWING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.      Post 

8vo,  3s. 

MODEL   DRAWING.     i2mo,  3s. 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CARPENTER  :    A  Guide  in 

Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 
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DELAMOTTE  (P.  H.)— 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

i2mo,  3s.  6d. 
DYCE— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  :  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.     50  Plates. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  5s. :  mounted,  18s. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    DITTO.     Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

FOSTER  {VERE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS  : 

(a)  Forty-two  Numbers,  at  id.  each. 

(£)  Forty-six  Numbers,  at    d.  each.     The  set  b  includes  the  subjects  in  a. 

DRAWING-CARDS  : 

Freehand  Drawing  :  First  Grade,  Sets  I.,  II.,  III.,  price  is.  each. 
Second  Grade,  Set  I.,  price  2s. 

HENSLO  W  {PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS     TO     BE     EMPLOYED    IN    THE 

PRACTICAL    LESSONS    ON     BOTANY.      Prepared  for  South  Kensington 
Museum.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

JACOBSTHAL  {E.)— 

GRAMMATIK  DER   ORNAMENTE,  in   7   Parts   of  20 

Plates  each.     Price,  unmounted,  ^3  13s.  6d.  ;    mounted   on  cardboard,  ;£n  4s. 
The  Parts  can  be  had  separately. 

JEW  ITT— 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.    iSmo, 

cloth,  is.  6d. 
KENNEDY  {JOHN)— 

FIRST  GRADE  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     121110,  6d. 
FREEHAND    DRAWING-BOOK.     i6mo,  is. 

LINDLEY  {JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY     OF     VEGETATION:     Principles    to    be 

Observed  in  the  Delineation  of  Plants.     i2mo,  sewed,  is. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN  BODY.     Text  and  Plates  reduced  from  the  large 

Diagrams.     2  vols.,  £1  is. 
NE  WTON  {E.   TULLE  Y),  F.  G.  S.  — 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF  A 

CAT,    DUCK,    AND   CODFISH,    being   a    Catalogue   with   Comparative  De- 
scriptions arranged  in  a  Tabular  Form.     Demy  Svo,  3s. 

OLIVER  {PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

109  Plates.     Oblong  Svo,  cloth.    Plain,  16s.;  coloured,  ,£1  6s. 
POYNTER  {E.   J.),  R.A.,  issued  under  tlie  superintendence  of— 

ELEMENTARY,    FREEHAND,   ORNAMENT: 

Book    I.     Simple  Geometrical  Forms,  6d. 

„      II.     Conventionalised  Floral  Forms,  &c,  6d. 
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POYNTER  {E.  J.),  R.A.—Co?itinued. 

FREEHAND— FIRST   GRADE: 

Book     I.  Simple  Objects  and  Ornament,  6d. 

,,      II.  Various  Objects,  6d. 

,,    III.  Objects  and  Architectural  Ornaments,  6d. 

,,     IV.  Architectural  Ornament,  6d. 

,,       V.  Objects  of  Glass  and  Pottery,  6d. 

,,     VI.  Common  Objects,  6d. 

FREEHAND— SECOND   GRADE : 

Book     I.  Various  Forms  of  Anthermion,  &c,  is. 

j,      II.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Venetian,  is. 

,,    III.  Italian  Renaissance,  is. 

,,     IV.  Roman,  Italian,  Japanese,  &c.  is. 

THE    SOUTH    KENSINGTON     DRAWING    CARDS, 

Containing  the  same  examples  as  the  books  : 
Elementary  Freehand  Cards.     Four  packets,  od.  each. 
First  Grade  Freehand  Cards.     Six  packets,  is.  each. 
Second  Grade  Freehand  Cards.     Four  packets,  is.  6d.  each 

REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL   AND    CATECHISM    ON    COLOUR.     Fifth 

Edition.     241110,  sewed,  9c!. 
ROBSON  {GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Oblong 

folio,  sewed,  8s. 
WALLIS  {GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK.     Oblong,  sewed,  3s.  6d.;  mounted,  8s. 

WORNUM  {R.  N.  )— 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    STYLES:    An    Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.     Royal  Svo,  8s. 

DRAWING    FOR    YOUNG    CHILDREN.      Containing    150 

Copies.     i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

EDUCATIONAL   DIVISION   OF   SOUTH   KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM:  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF.     Ninth  Edition.     Svo,  7s. 

ELEMENTARY   DRAWING   COPY-BOOKS,  for  the  Use  of 

Children  from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families.  Compiled  by 
a  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  an  Art  Teacher. 
Seven  Books  in  4to,  sewed  : 


Book    I 

Letters,  8d. 

Book  IV. 

Objects,  8d. 

„     II. 

Ditto,  8d. 

»,     v. 

Leaves,  8d. 

„    III. 

Geometrical  and  Ornamental 

„     VI. 

Birds,  Animals,  &c,  8d. 

Forms,  8d. 

„  VII. 

Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Sprays,  8d 

V*  Or  in  Sets  of  Seven  Books,  4s.  6d. 

ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST  DRAWING-BOOK,  16  Parts, 

71  Plates.     Folio,  £1  12s.  ;  mounted,  £3  4s. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   DECORATIVE  ART.     Folio,  sewed,  is. 
DIAGRAM   OF   THE   COLOURS    OF  THE   SPECTRUM, 

with  Explanatory  Letterpress,  on  roller,  10s.  6d. 
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COPIES   FOR   OUTLINE   DRAWING: 

DYCE'S   ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF   ORNAMENT,    50   Selected  Plates, 

mounted  back  and  front,  18s.  ;  unmounted,  sewed,  5s. 

WEITBRICHT'S    OUTLINES    OF    ORNAMENT,    reproduced    by    Herman, 
12  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  8s.  6d.  ;  unmounted,  2s. 

MORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE,  reproduced  by  Herman, 
20  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  15s.  ;  unmounted,  3s.  4d. 

OUTLINES    OF    TARSIA,    from    Gruner,    Four    Plates,   mounted,   3s.   6d.,   un- 
mounted, 7d. 

ALBERTOLLI'S  FOLIAGE,  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d.  ;  unmounted,  sd. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  is. 

WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mounted,  8s.,  unmounted,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINE    DRAWINGS    OF    FLOWERS,    Eight    Plates,    mounted,     3s.    6d. ; 
unmounted,  8d. 

COPIES   FOR   SHADED    DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.     By  Ch.  Bargue  (French),  20  Selected  Sheets,  n  at  2s. 
and  9  at  3s.  each.     £2  9s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Tripon.     10  Plates,  £1. 

MECHANICAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Tripon.     15s.  per  dozen. 

FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted,  5d.;  mounted,  is.  3d. 

TWELVE    HEADS  after  Holbein,    selected  from   his  Drawings  in   Her   Majesty's 
Collection  at  Windsor.     Reproduced  in  Autotype.     Half  imperial,  £1  16s. 

LESSONS  IN  SEPIA,  9s.  per  dozen,  or  is.  each. 

COLOURED    EXAMPLES: 

A  SMALL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  mounted,  is.  6d. ;  unmounted,  gd. 

CAMELLIA,  mounted,  3s.  gd. 

COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  9),  mounted,  15s. 

„  SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  5),  mounted,  £1. 

ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (Six),  at  4s.  each,  or  the  set,  £1  4s. 

SOLID    MODELS,  &c.  : 

*Box  of  Models,  £1  4s. 
A  Stand  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  rrcdels,  &c,  £1  18s. 
*One  Wire  Quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire.     One 
solid  cube.     One  Skeleton  Wire  Cube.     One  Sphere.     One  Cone.     One  Cylinder. 
One  Hexagonal  Prism.     £2  2s. 
Skeleton  Cube  in  wood,  3s.  6d. 
18-inch  Skeleton  Cube  in  wood,  12s. 
*Three  objects  of  form  in  Pottery: 
Indian  Jj 
Celador 
Bottle, 
*Five  selected  Vases  in  Majolica  Ware,  £2  us. 
*Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware,  18s. 

Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  10s.  each. 
^Davidson's  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  £2,  containing — 


:1.1s  Kjljuriti  111  JTU 

Jar,     ) 
>n  Jar,    >i8s.  6d. 


2  Square  Slabs. 

9  Oblong  Blocks  (steps). 

2  Cubes. 

Square  Blocks. 


Octagon  Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed  Cross. 


Triangular  Prism 
Pyramid,  Equilateral. 
Pyramid.  Isosceles. 
Square  Block. 


*  Models,  &c,  entered  as  sets,  can  only  be  supplied  in  sets. 
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SOLID  MODELS,  &c— Continued. 


1  Davidson's  Advanced  Drawing  Models,  £g. — The  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  Models : — An  Obelisk — composed  of  2  Octagonal  Slabs,  26  and  20  inches 
across,  and  each  3  inches  high  ;  1  Cube,  12  inches  edge  ;  1  Monolith  (forming 
the  body  of  the  obelisk)  3  feet  high  ;  1  Pyramid,  6  inches  base  ;  the  complete 
object  is  thus  nearly  5  feet  high.  A  Market  Cross— composed  of  3  Slabs,  24,  18, 
and  12  inches  across,  and  each  3  inches  high  ;  x  Upright,  3  feet  high  ;  2  Cross  Arms, 
united  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints ;  complete  height,  3  feet  9  inches.  A  Step- 
Ladder,  23  inches  high.  A  Kitchen  Table,  14%  inches  high.  A  Chair  to  corre- 
spond. A  Four-legged  Stool,  with  projecting  top  and  cross  rails,  height  14  inches. 
A  Tub,  with  handles  and  projecting  hoops,  and  the  divisions  between  the  staves 
plainly  marked.  A  strong  Trestle,  18  inches  high.  A  Hollow  Cylinder,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  divided  lengthwise.  A  Hollow  Sphere,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  into  semi-spheres,  one  of  which  is  again  divided  into  quarters  ; 
the  semi-sphere,  when  placed  on  the  cylinder,  gives  the  form  and  principles  of 
shading  a  dome,  whilst  one  of  the  quarters  placed  on  half  the  cylinder  forms  a 
niche. 

*Dayidson's  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Practical  Geometry  (22  models),  £5. 

*Binn's  Models  for  Illustrating  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Orthographic  Projection  as 
applied  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  box,  £1  10s. 

Miller's  Class  Drawing  Models.— These  Models  are  particularly  adapted  for  teaching 
large  classes ;  the  stand  is  very  strong,  and  the  universal  joint  will  hold  the 
Models  in  any  position.  Wood  Models:  Square  Prism,  12  inches  side,  18  inches 
high;  Hexagonal  Prism,  14  inches  side,  18  inches  high;  Cube,  14  inches  side: 
Cylinder,  13  inches  diameter,  id  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  14  inches 
diameter,  22^  inches  side  ;  Square  Pyramid,  14  inches  side,  22JX  inches  side  ; 
Cone,  13  inches  diameter,  22^  inches  side  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  solid  wood 
1%  inch  square  ;  Intersecting  Circles,  19  inches  solid  wood  2%  by  t.%.  inches. 
Wire  Models  :  Triangular  Prism.  17  inches  side,  22  inches  high  ;  Square  Prism, 
14  inches  side,  20  inches  high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  16  inches  diameter,  21  inches 
high;  Cylinder,  14  inches  diameter,  21  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  18  inches 
diameter,  24  inches  high  ;  Square  Pyramid,  17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Cone, 
17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  side;  Intersecting  Circles 
19  inches  side  ;  Plain  Circle,  19  inches  side  ;  Plain  Square,  19  inches  side.  Table, 
27  inches  by  -zi]4.  inches.  Stand.  The  set  complete,  ^14  13s. 
Vulcanite  Set  Square,  5s. 
Large  Compasses,  with  chalk-holder,  5s. 

*Slip,  two  set  squares  and  T  square,  5s. 

*Parkes's  Case  of  Instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil  leg,  5s. 

*Prize  Instrument  Case,  with  6-inch  compasses   pen  and  pencil  leg,  2  small  compasses 
pen  and  scale,  18s. 
6-inch  Compasses,  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4s.  6d. 


LARGE  DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.     By  John  Drew,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.     Prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.     Sheets,  £2  8s.;  on  rollers  and  varni-hed,  £\  4s. 

BOTANICAL  : 

NINE  SHEETS.   Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.  By  Professor 
Henslow,.  F.L.S.     £2;  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £2  3s. 

SECTION.  DIAGRAM. 

/Thalamifloral  ..         ..         1 
J  (  alycilloral       . .  ..    2  &  3 


I 


Dicotyledon     . .         .J  Angiospermous  . .      ^rolh'S 

/  (incomplete       ..          ..  5 

V  Gymnospermous 6 

( Petaloid      . .  . .  f  Superior            . .         . .  7 

Monocotyledons        ..-J  (Inferior 8 

( Glumaceous  o 


*  Models,  &c,  «ntered  as  sets,  can  only  be  supplied  in  sets. 
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BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN    SHEETS.     By  William  J.  Glenny,  Professor  of  Drawing,  King's  College. 

In  sets,  £i  is. 
LAXTON'S     EXAMPLES    OF     BUILDING     CONSTRUCTION    IN    TWO 

DIVISIONS,  containing  32  Imperial  Plates,  £x. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     11  Sheets. 

2S.  gd.     Mounted,  5s.  6d. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM    OF    BRITISH    STRATA.     By   H.  W.    Bristow,    F.R.S.,   F.G.S. 

A  Sheet,  4s. ;  on  roller  and  varnished,  7s.  6d. 

MECHANICAL: 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATIONS  IN  MACHINERY  AND  THE  ARTS 
GENERALLY.     By  Dr.  John  Anderson. 

8  Diagrams,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,  3  feet  6  inches  by  2 
feet  6  inches.     Sheets  £1  per  set  ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2. 
DIAGRAMS    OF   THE    STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve 
and    Professor    Shelley.      Stout   paper,   40   inches   by  27  inches, 
highly  coloured. 

Sets    of    41     Diagrams   {S2%  Sheets),   £6    6s.  ;    varnished   and 
mounted  on  rollers,  £1 1   lis. 
MACHINE    DETAILS.     By  Professor  Unwim.     16   Coloured   Diagrams.     Sheets, 

£2  2S. ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  14s. 
SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  MACHINES,  OF  IRON  AND  WOOD  (French). 

By  Stanislas  Pettit.     60  Sheets,  ^3  5s. ;  13s.  per  dozen. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION.    50  Sheets, 
12s.  6d.     Mounted,  ,£1  5s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  Illustrating  Human  Physiology,  Life  Size  and  Coloured  from 
Nature.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Each  Sheet,  12s.  6d.     On  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  is. 

1.  THE  SKELETON  AND  LIGAMENTS. 

2.  THE  MUSCLES,  JOINTS,  AND  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

3.  THE  VISCERA  IN  POSITION.-THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4.  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

5.  THE  LYMPHATICS  OR  ABSORBENTS. 

6.  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

7.  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES.— THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

8.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

9.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

10.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS. 

11.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS. 


HUMAN  BODY,  LIFE    SIZE.      By  John   Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.     Each 
Sheet,  12s.  6d. ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  is.     Explanatory  Key,  is. 


1.  THE  SKELETON,  Front  View. 

2.  THE  MUSCLES,  Front  View. 

3.  THE  SKELETON,  Back  View. 

4.  THE  MUSCLES,  Back  View 

ZOOLOGICAL : 


5.  THE  SKELETON,  Side  View. 

6.  THE  MUSCLES,  Side  View. 

7.  THE    FEMALE    SKELETON, 

Front  View. 


TEN  SHEETS.     Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson. 
£2  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  ^3  10s. 
The  same,  reduced  in  size  on  Royal  paper,  in  9  Sheets,  uncoloured,  12s. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Two  Diagrams.     7s.  6d. 
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Q  |t)ist0rD  of  Jlrt  in  (Ehatofta  &^ssgria. 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Oxon.     With  452  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  royal  Svo,  £2  2s. 


"  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  not  merely  with  representations  of  the  actual  remains  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  elsewhere,  but  also  with  ingenious  conjectural  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  buildings  from  which  those  remains  have  been  taken.  To  English- 
men familiar  with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  preserved  in  ihe  British 
Museum  the  volume  should  be  especially  welcome.  We  may  further  mention  that  an  English 
translation  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  with  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  original,  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall." — Times. 

"The  only  dissatisfaction  that  we  can  feel  in  turning  over  the  two  beautiful  volumes  in 
illustration  of  Chaldsean  and  Assyrian  Art,  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  is  in  the  reflection, 
that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  publications  of  a  similar  scope  and  nature,  it  is  a  foreign  name 
that  we  see  on  the  title  page,  and  a  translation  only  which  we  can  lay  to  our  national  credit. 
The  predominance  of  really  important  works  on  Archaeology  which  have  to  be  translated  for  the 
larger  reading  public  of  England,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  original  English  works  of  a 
similar  calibre,  is  a  reproach  to  us  which  we  would  fain  see  removed  ...  it  is  most  frequently 
to  French  and  German  writers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  light  and  the  most  interesting 
criticisms  on  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Armstrong  s  translation  is  very  well  done.  '—Builder. 

"Thework  is  a  valuable  addition  to  archaeological  literature,  and  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  are  due  to  the  authors  who  have  so  carefully  compiled  the  history  of  the  arts  of  two 
peoples,  often  forgotten,  but  who  were  in  reality  the  founders  of  Western  civilisation. " — Graphic. 


Ipstorg  oi  Ancient  (Egyptian  JUL 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Armstrong.  Containing  616  En- 
gravings, drawn  after  the  Original,  or  from  Authentic  Documents. 
2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  £2  2s. 

"  The  study  of  Egyptology  is  one  which  grows  from  day  to  day,  and  which  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  as  to  demand  arrangement  and  selection  almost  more  than  increased  collec- 
tion of  material.  The  well-known  volumes  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  supply  this  require- 
ment to  an  extent  which  had  never  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  which,  before  the  latest 
researches  of  Mariette  and  Maspero,  would  have  been  impossible.  Without  waiting  for  the 
illustrious  authors  to  complete  their  great  undertaking,  Mr.  W.  Armstrong  has  very  properly 
seized  their  first  instalment,  and  has  presented  to  the  English  public  all  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  a  most  useful  and  fascinating  work._  To  translate  such  a  book,  however,  is  a  task  that 
needs  the  revision  of  a  specialist,  and  this  Mr.  Armstrong  has  felt,  for  he  has  not  sent  out  his 
version  to  the  world  without  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole.  The 
result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  his  readers.  Mr.  Armstrong  adds,  in  an  appendix,  a 
description  of  that  startling  discovery  which  occurred  just  after  the  French  original  of  these 
volumes  left  the  press — namely,  the  finding  of  38  royal  mummies,  with  their  sepulchral  furniture, 
in  a  subterranean  chamber  at  Thebes.  It  forms  a  brilliant  ending  to  a  work  of  great  value 
and  beauty."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Saturday  Review,  speaking  of  the  French  edition,  says  :  "  To  say  that  this  magni- 
ficent work  is  the  best  history  of  Egyptian  art  that  we  possess,  is  to  state  one  of  the  least 
of  its  titles  to  the  admiration   of  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  Egyptian  or  other.     No  previous 

work  can  be  compared  with  it  for  method  or  completeness Not  only  are  the  best 

engravings  from  the  older  authorities  utilised,  but  numerous  unpublished  designs  have  been 
inserted.  M.  Chipiez  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  work,  in  which  the  trained  eye  of 
the  architect  is  everywhere  visible,  by  his  restorations  of  various  buildings  and  modes  of  con- 
struction ;  and  the  engravings  in  colours  of  the  wall  paintings  art  le  feature  in  a 
work  which  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  This  history  of  Egyptian  art  is  an  invaluable 
treasure-house  for  the  student;  and,  we  may  add,  there  are  few  more  delightful  volumes 
for  the  cultivated  idle  who  live  at  ease  to  turn  over— every  page  is  full  of  artistic  interest." 
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